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ISSAC D.SMEAD & CO., SMEAD, WILLS & CO., 
Toledo and Kansas City. Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


THE SMEAD WARMING AND VENTILATING CO., Boston, Chicago, St. Paul, Denver, 
Atlanta, Anniston aud Dallas. 


H. I. GREGORY, Washington, D. C. THE SMEAD DOWD ©CO., Ltd., Toronto. 
T. C. NORTHCOTT, Elmira, N. Y. 
THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING CO., London, England. 
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Meservey’s Text Books 
in Book-Keeping. 
fingle and Double Entry. Siugle 
Entry alone Double Entry alone 
With sets of Blanks adapted for 
each edition. 

Within the past three or four years 
these books hud been introduced into 
many of the prineipal cities of the state 
of Ohio, as Cleveland, ( olumbus, Tole- 
do, Zanesville, Lima, Piqua, etc The 
use of the bouk during “this time,— 
rerving as experimentul,—was so sutis- 
factory, that on the coming into effect, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S. 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


A Wonder-Book 
for Girls and Buys. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Splendidly illus- 


page pictures in colors, and’ about forty head- 
pieces, . ta’ and initigls, also in colors. 
Beautifully printed and bound, in all respects 
one of the most artistic and attractive Holiday 
Books ever produced in America, 8vo, $3.00. 


quiring new adoptions, every city and 
town using the Mestrvey, so far as 
heard from, re-adypted them for the 
legal term of five yeare. They were 
also adopted in .nany important places 
in the state not before using them 


Dorothy Q. 


A Ballad of the Boston Tea-Party, and Grand- 
mother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle By 
Olive WENDELL Homes. Three of Dr 
Holmes’s most popular poems. beautifully illus- 
trated with a Portrait of Dorothy Q , and with 
many pictures, decorative bordersand head and 
tailpieces, by Howarp PYLE. Exquisitely 
bound from designs by Mrs. WHITMAN. $1.50. 


In the Levant. 


Ry CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Holiday 
Edition, from new plates,’ wi h a new portrait 
of Mr. Warner and about twenty-five full-page 
photogravures of Eastern subjects and decora- 
tive headpieces andinitials Atractively buund, 
with a cloth slip cover. 2 vols. 12 mo. $5.00. 


At Sundown. 


A beautifnl book containing the last poems of 
John Greenleaf Whittier. With a portrait and 
eight photogravures from designs by £. H, Gar- 
ret, Boundin white and gold. 16mo. gilt top, 
$1.50. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


THE ALLEN 


KINDERGARTEN 
CARDS. 








Education coupled with enjoyment, 
pleasure blended with profit.. This 
peo exactly de 
(i ~ scribes THE 
ALLEN KIN 
7,” DERGAR! EN 
( CARDs which 
have already 
become so pop- 
ular both in 
— — x 
. school. y 
ru A ' means of these 
cards the little children learn in a 
manoer which is not irksome to them, 
because they are being thoroughly 
amused while being thoroughly in- 
structed. 


SERIES NO. L Contains 12 cards, six fruit 
and flower designs, introducing primary and 
secondary. colors, _ Price, per set, 25 cents. 
Postage 2 cents. 

SERIES NO. II. Contains 12 cards, represent- 


eens. The drawings are all from 
na » May be either embroidered, colored, or 
a combination of the two, and. be made 
up into gilts, souvenirs, etc., for special occa- 
sions Price, 25 cents Postage, 2 cents 

SERIES NO LI Contains 12 cards, represent- 
ine geometrical designs. Such have never before 
appeared in card form, for working, and will be 
found to be of service to all Kindergarteners. 
Price, 25 cents. Postage, 2 cents 

SERIES NO. IV. Representing Animal In- 
dustry. Contains 12 cards. Price, 25 cents, 
Postage, 2 cents. 

SERIES NO. V. Contains 12 cards of Thanks- 

ving and (‘hristmas designs. Price. 25 cents 

ostage. 2 cents. 

SERIESNO VI_ Contains 12 cards of marine 
subjects. Price, 25 cents. Postage, 2 cents 

4ay-Every series is put up in a neat envelope, 


and the cards can therefore readily be kept in 
order, , . 


We claim these cards to be the most 
desirable things of their kind ever 
brought out. Do not take our say-so 
about them though; better send for one 
or more of the series and judge for 
yourselves. 


THE ALLEN Carp Co.. 


416 BROADWAY, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
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Book Keeping with Meservey’s, as the 


ment in four designated Grammar 
schools 
book was adopted last year for all the 
grammar schools of the city. 


trated by ,WALTER Crane, ,with twenty : the new State Text Bok Law, re- 


——__ 


application. 
THOMPSON. BROWN & CO., Pub’rs. 


COLUMBUs 


i 


The city of St. Louis authorized 
ext-bouk to be taught as an experi- 


After a trial of two years the 


ee 


Crry or PHItLADELPata, in their report 
pees the adoption of Meservey’s 


The Sub-Committee on Bonks of the | 


ook-Keeping io that city, say: “Mes- 


ervey’s Kook Keeping and Bla: ks seem 
better adapted for teaching Book-Keep- 
ing in Schools, than any with which 
your (‘ommittee 1s acquainted.” 


Meservey’s Text-Books in Book- 


Keeping. either Single Entry or single 
and Double Entry, are legally adopted 
and used in more than 780 vities and 
towns in New England alone 


They seem to meet the requirements 


of High and Grammar School grades, 


in an entirely satisfactory manner. 
Copies sent fur examination. Single 


and Double Entry for 50 cents; Single 
Entry, 30 cents; Double Entry, 40cents; 


Attention is invited to the recent pub- 


lication of Bradbury’s Academic Geom- 
etry, Bradbury and Emery's Academic 


Alzebra; Cogsweli’s Lessons in num- 


ber. Full descriptive circulars sent on | 


23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON 


c. M. Barnes 

discovered orig- | 
DISCOVERED inal methods of 
AMERICA. 


collecting and 
distributing second-hand and new 
school books. His methods are 





‘honorable and equitable. If you 


have books to spare, write for 
NOTHING information. 
SUCCEEDS Holmes’ Drawing 
LIKE Books are success- 


SUCCESS _ ful. Complete in 3 
bouks perfectly graded. Set and | 
Teacher's Manual sent for 50 | 


cents. 
C. M. BARNES, 
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succeeded in obtaining your “audit.” 


Ind., February. 23, 1891. — 


— ) -~ 
Size of book 744 x 10% :ucnes; 
to Monday. Nov. 7. (S02. Srice 


J. H. 





nd 77 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. | 





when you can learn it at home, within 100 hours’ study, without the aid '6f a teacher, 
from Coodwin’s 
Manual (yuurunteed /) 


am now keeping three different sets of books. 
a time cost a friend of mine $600 and over a year’s time.”—THomas TantisH, Skowhegan, 
——————— Me., March, 29, 

pructiwal bun k-keeping.”—E. H. Wiuper, book keeper for Pratt & Inman, iron and steel, Worcester, Mass. 
“Without the aid of a teacher, I studied your book just eight weeks, sent my work to you for examination, and 


books, and immediately took control of a set of double-entry books for this firm, whose receipts during 1890 were 
$1.500,000. I am now the firm’s chief accountant, and have five direct assistant book- keepers under me. 
said—and I do not think exaggerated—that I have.the largest set of books in Indianapolis. T'he above surely 
stand as self evident facts that the channel of success was opened to me through the medium of your book.” 
-—-Wm. O. Suirey, head book-keeper for The Parry Manufacturing Co., road carts and road wagons, Indianapolis, 


ges 293: printed in red and black: richly bound; 34.844 copies sold and 3 312 testimonials received up 


3.00 
as it will not appearavain. You ‘will surely have to.have the book some day if not at once. Itis nota luxury, but a necessity—particularly 
to the progressive. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Address orders exactly as follows: 


COODWIN 


Drop A Postal Card To 


MARCH BROTHERS. 


48 Mulberry St., Lebanon, Qhio. 
And ask them to tell you about the 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


They offar EVERY TEACHER in AMERICA. 
YOU WILL BE INTERESTED AND PROFITED. 


While you're at it, get their cataloguesof Blackboard Stencils, Supplementary 
Raading, School Room Aids and Davices—The best ia the land. 





THE ARITHMETICS PROVED A SUCCESS. 


The Revised Model Elementary 
ano New Model Complete Arithmetics 


By H. H. BELFIELD, A. M., Ph. D., Director Chicago Manual Training School. 


These text-books were prepared by a teacher of successful experience and have already 
been introduced into many of the leading schools East and West 

The exercises and problems are varied, well graded, practical, business-like, and numerous. 
Fundamental principles are emphasized, exp'anations simple and methods direct inducing 
pupils to gain. by experience, such knowledge as will enable them to make their own definition, 
and rules. Useless -ubjects are omitted, so that essentials may be better taught. Both teachers 
and pupils like them. 


FRANK H. HALL’S ARITHMETIC READER. 


Is something comparatively new, but it fillsa want. Its use is attended by marvelous success. 
Besides being a suitable book on *‘Numbers,” in the hands of second grade pupils, it secures, in 
a@ natural way. thought in the reading of problems, and language to express number ideas— 
benetits that follow a pupil through the rest of the course 

Washington, D. C , has ordered 2700 copies; Wilmington, Del , 660; Elgin, Ill., 650; Rockford, 
I'l , 625; Aurora, IIl., 500; Decatur, Ill., 250; Denver, Col., 550; and numerous other towns in 
fifteen diflerent states. 





THE VIRTUES AND THEIR REASONS. 


By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


A system of Ethics for the Public Schools, based on scientific Lavage go philosophically 
accurate, clear, —_- and direct; free from religious differences: treats all topics that interes, 
modern society, and furnishes ‘sound words” to crystalize the nebulous ideas that usually pre- 
va on the subject. fs 


Revised Model Elementary Arithmetic, - - - - 


50 ets. 

New Model Complete Arithmetic, - - - : 65 cts. 
Frank H. Hall’s Arithmetic Reader, . s ‘ - 22 ets. 

| The Virtues and Their Reasons, - - - - $1.35 


GEO. SHERWOOD @€ Co., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 





ilelps For Ungraded Schools. 


This is one of the Standard books. A new edition has just been printed. 
It.is a manual for tne use of educational material compiled from a variety 
of sources. It contains 130 pages and is mailed to any address for 25 cents. 
it pays particular attention to Language Work, Form Study, Teaching of 
Color and Number Work, including various business transactions which can 
be carried on in the schoolroom. the directions for using the material em- 
ployed in connection with these studies are very explicit and eusily under- 
stood. The book is warmly commended by superinterdents and teachers 
who have used it. Buy it for your teachers, or at least send us a quarter 


for asample copy. If you do not have our catalogue of educational aids, 80 
pages, send for it at once. 


THOMAS CHARLES CO., 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, are our 
Western Agents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
22 Ciinton Hall, 4stor Place, NEW YORK. 
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Learn Book-keeping 
Improved Book-keeping and Business 


the science of book-keeping from your work in less than three weeks, and 
What I learned from your work 1m so short 


1890. “You illustrate what I never saw in any other work of the kind— 


I then came to this city, without ever having seen the inside of a set of 


It is 


fteenth Edition published November. 1892. 4@-BESURET>)8:VE rHIs ADVERTISEMENT, 
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When The Snow Flies | 


The long, quiet evenings for study 
and amusement are here. We can help 
ou pass them pleasantly. We have 
un a Teacher’s Mailing List. We 
forward it to the prominent Educa- 
tional Journals of the day in America 
and Canada, and you will receive pa- 
re on Music, on Drama, Geology, 
istory, Inventions, Painting, Penman- 
ship, Phonography, Science Books and 
Magazines of the highest order. It is 
a select list, goes only to high grade 
publications, and will pay you many 
times over. ‘T'here will be nothing in 
the wrapper of the mail that you re- 
ceive to indicate that it was obtained 
through an agency. 


Inter-State Advertising Co., 
CORNING, IOWA. 
We present Shakespeare’s works, in cloth 


binding, complete, to party sending the first 
order from any State. 





COPPER, STEEL OR TIN, 
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MERCHANT & CO. 


Philadelphia, Sole 
Niw York. Manufacturers, 


Chicago. 
London. 








OUR SPECIALTY. 


School Blinds. 


Recommended by the Bureau of 
Education Washington, D. C., in 
“Sanitary Conditions of School- 
houses.” Circular of Information 
No. 3, 1891. 


There is no system of blinds or shades 
made by which the light and ventilation 
in a school room can be so thoroughly 
and completely controlled, while the 
workmanship and durability is unsur- 
passed. 

We have placed our blinds in over 500 
schools and colleges in the United States 
in the past five years, and tens of thou- 
sands are in use in all classes of buildings. 

Onur large 64-page catalogue sent free to 
all School Boards on application. 
Address, 


VENETIAN BLIND CO., 
BURLINGTON, VT. 





Fountain and Gold PENS Mada and Repaired. 
CROWN PEN CO., 78 State St., ¢ hicago. 


| This pen is specially adapted for 


PURE WATER 


means good health and long life. Water con- 
taminated with animal and vegetable matter 
contains germs of scarlet and typhoid fever, 
disease and death. 

Carter’s Improved Pressure Water filter 
connects directly with the street water mains, 
and makes clear and pure the most unwhole- 
some water, and by means of cock stops and 
valves the current of water is reversed and the 
filter cleaned in five minutes. All persons desiring pure water for 
Schools, Factories, Hospitals, Hotels and large Public Buildings, 
are invited to correspond with 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 
acturere, Lockport, N. Y. 


NATIONAL BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


Adopted by the Chi- 
cugo Board of ° 
Education. 
Only Eraser that 
pees cleans 
he board. The 
Eraser is cleansed 
» bysimply rapping 
a7 against any suita- 
ms ble object. Cheap- 
“~¢ estall wool Eraser 
" ou a = the a 
pa Ae Mee e specially so- 
Se ae wee Pe a eee licit corn oe 
. ence with jobbin 
(THOROUGHLY DUSTLESS.) Trade. ' , 


W.H. LONDERGON & CO., Manufacturers. 401 Duncan Park. Chicago. 
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THE GOLD BOILER 


For Steam or Hot-Water HEatTINnG or 





Colleges, Schools and Hospitals. 


The Ventilation of Buildings a Specialty. 
Efficiency in Heating and Ventilation guaranteed. 
We particularly solicit the attention of Educational Boards. 











454 East Water Sr., 


Milwaukee, - Wisconsin. 


City Hall Square. . , 
WM. “ K. DOWNEY. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO;,! 


fimeriean Desk 8 Seating Qo. 


270-272 WABASH AVE., 


OHICAGO, tLe. 





No. 221-48x32 inches Ant. Oak wood top, with 
slides and rear closet $12 50, 

No. 222 same 52x32, $13.25. 

No. 223 same 60x32 $14 00. 


Our automatic Yale school desk has no equal. 
This desk is adopted for 92 by the Milwaukee 
School Board. 

LARGEST LINE OF OF FICE DESKS 
INTHE WORLD. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





“‘The Practical Automatic’’ 
The only imprved Non Crust School Desk on 
the market. Has the latest and best improve- 
Ments. Get our prices before you purchase. 


Haney School Furniture Co., 
Grand Kapids, Mich. 
Inventors and Sole Owners cf the Automatic 
Seat Fold. | 





TACOMA pueer souno Lots only $80 to $200. 

eum. Monthly F to 

1B. PAYS MUCH WEETER THAN SAVINGS 

ANKS Address TAMOCA INVESTMENT 
CO., TACOMA, WASH, 


accsban 


Catal ogus with a8 BLS Recs ond terms fee 
Pease mention this paper. 








HARTMAN’S 


+ Patent Inside Sliding Window Blind 


of) Is the most 





Alt ee : LYRE builde 
tai Gs = it to if other 


Ny ’ Ds ape Metis. ityle 


The HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Portage. Wis 





| Accountants, Book-Keepers and Ccr- Microscopes, . For balance of U. 8. A. address the Martmas 
| respondents. It is made of the best M . : Sliding Blind Co., 74 Larwill 8t., Wooster, 0. 
English steel by the most experienced agnifying Glasses, 


Botanical Cases, . 
Ete., Ete... 


workmen, | 


| FOR TRIAL, will send a sample 
card, 12 PENS, different patterns, 
for 6 cents in stamps. | 





Spencerian Pen Company, 'wisccmsi"our°speciat Seton Price’ Lise jst 
i 


810 Broadway, New York. 





DYSPEPSIA, CONSTI- 
PATION, and all kin- 
dred afflictions easily 
cured. Information and- 
circulars freo. Address 

John A, Clark, 
Wadsworth, - Ohio 
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_ Ameri ican Book | Company’s New Books. _ 















DR. HARPER’S INDUCTIVE CLASSICAL SERIES. 


Harper and Miller’s Vergil. 


Six Books of the Aeneid, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, by W. R. Harper, Ph.D., President of Chicago 
University, and Frank J. Miller, Ph.D., Instructor 
in Latin in the University of Chicago. 12mo. 
Cloth. Illustrated, with map, cuts, and twelve full- 
page engravings. x +461. $1.20. 


eens. 


j 
} 
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The publication of Harper and Tolman’s Caesar and its unpar-. 


alleled success, were among the notable events in educational cir- 
cles last year. Excellent texts of Casar existed before, — this is 


original in plan and execution. It is not so much an a Perey 


on the old plan as the presentation of a new and original 
Harper and Miller’s Vergil is a fitting successor to the Cesar. 
In accuracy of text, wealth of literary and critical material, beauty 


® and novelty of illustration, and in its original features it will not 


disappoint those acquainted with the earlier book. 
Its many points of superiority cannot be set forth in‘a brief 
statement. ‘Teachers of Latin should see this text before starting 


— classes in Vergil. 
Correspondence relative to its introduction is cordially invited. 


The Schoolmaster in Literature 


Contain from the writinge otf Ascham Moliere, § Faller Rousseag, Penge: 
Cowper. tne peer eioaat Page, Mitford, Bronte, Hug hes, Dickens, Thac rving, 
George Eliot, Kggieston, Thompson, and others, with an intvedactiod by Edward leston. 


12mo., cloth, 608 papes.. - -$1.40 


rese d " ie “a ‘he siemesten hoth, m an lite ana of Seton, taken 

ee sentative of these sannaee at ore a aan a a recess. ae 

teaching valaable to the ed icational profess:on, ides presenting 

ee nee _—S cnlenlared to broadan the teacher’s view of his calling in relation to 
sketch ebaracterizati 


is mppeniied a of ite writerand ea on of his 
works. 
Milne’s High School Algebra 
for high schoolsand academies. By Dr, William J. Milne, Ph 
pL wkd rr aout of New York State Normal College, ameay N. x, a a s 


ns sé New Manual of English Literature 


Cathcart’s Literary Reader (Revised ) 


Besng typical selections from some of the best British and American authors from Shakes- 
peare to the prreent time, chronological] - with biographical and critical sketches, 
numerous ti eae,” > " woe o ( athcart, Containing =, ——— x om - 
pages . 


“Although 60 lernely ‘eal’ ep ot eslectious, the volume diene ‘sbeilir | the suecilent lit- 
erary taste and jadgment of Mr. Cathcart. and affords a view of his «wn mind not less 
clear than it wonld be if if every word between the paren were the product of his individ- 
ual thonght.”—Troy Daily Times, Troy, N. Y., May 3, 1892. | 


Davies’s New Elementary Algebra ‘ 
braci inciples of the Sci By C. Davies, LL. D. Edited by J. H. V 
aul a“ He Oat orp Oe sone. iamo, cloth 204 eames... bb hha nbs Deed g m4 0 
Peliecnast work, always a favorite textbook with teachers and pupils, isnow more worthy, ot 
their esteem than ever, and is undoubtedly one of oe best books on Elementary Algebra 
before the public.”"— Boston Evening Gasetle, April 9, te ee 
Armstrong and Norton’s Laboratory Manual of Chemistry 


By J. E,. Armstrong and J. H. Norton. 12mo, cloth 144 pages............ 


Any Book on the list will be mailed to any address post-paid on receipt of price. 


Catalogue sections and circulars free. 
The publishers invite ee 


known on application. 
and pupils. 


-. $.50 


} 
ee 


‘TWO NEW ‘BOOKS FOR TEACHERS: 


} 


Harper’s Inductive Classical Series. 


Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Primer 


Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Method - - - 1.00 


Harper and Tolman’s Cesar’s Gallic War - - 1.20 » 
Harper and Miller’s Vergil’s Aeneid . . - 1.20 
Harper and Water’s Inductive Greek Method - 1.00 


IN PREPARATION: 

Harper and Castle’s Inductive Greek Primer 

_, Harper and Wallacée’s Xenoghon. Anabasis 

Gicero’s Orations. Supplementary Readings in Latin 
Latin Prose Composition. Homer’s Iliad 
_StpplementarAGigek Readings. Gfeek Prose Composition 


OTHER STANDARD CLASSICAL TEXTS: 


Harkness’s Easy Method for Beginners in Latin — - $1.20 
Harkness’s Standard Latin Grammar - - - 1.12 
Lindsay’s Satires of Juvenal - - - - 1.00 
Hadley and Allen’s Greek Grammar - - - 1.50 
Coy’s Greek for Beginners - -~ - - - 1,00 


Section 13 of our Descriptive List (Ancient Languages) de- 
scribes a large number of Greek and Latin Grammars, Methods, 
Readers, and Texts. It is mailed free on request. 


Morris’s Physical Education in the Publie Schools 


An eclectic system of exercises, including the pom petaciples of execution and ex- . 
pression. By K. Anna Morris. 8vo, cloth. I[llustrated.. -- 81.00 
{tis a valaaole addition to our meagre stock of instruction i in ‘this ‘department: of school 


work, so very important and growing so rapid'y in favour. Its variety of material will 
add mach to ite auility."—W. A. Mowry, Supt of Schools, Salem, Mass, 


The entire courss1e based upon practice, not theory. as the exercises have all been given 
in the schools of which Miss 5 ilewle wns formerly the Supervisor. The book seeme ad- 
mirably adapted to its purpose.’’— Boston Times, May 8, 1892. 





| Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States 


Their study, description, and determination. For the use of schools and private students. 
By Austin C. Apgar, Professor of Botany in the New Jersey State Normal School. Nearly 


illustrations, cloth 12mo.. , + $1.00 
Shoup's History and Science of Education — 


For Ins'icntes. Normal Schools, Reading Circles, and the Smeets ome « Tees 
ers. By William I.Shoup,M.8. (loth, 12mo, 816 pages . . $1.00 


“The book is fall of valuable facts and wise reflections, and beings sto teachers and sta- 
dents ina oan form a serviceab'e compendium of the history a science of edusa- 
tion.”,— Popular Educator, March, 1892. 


Peterman’s Senie of Civil Government 
An Elementary Text-Book for Schuols, and a Manual of Reference for Teachers and other 
citizens. By Alexander L. Peterman. 12mo, cloth, 2:8 pages. .-$ .60 
“I think Peterman’s Elements ot Civil Government is admirably planned ‘and simply 


and tangibly worked out in a form to enable the poets of the land to Jay hold of the cor- 
rect ideas of government in gond time to make these conceptions part of themae'ver be- 
fore vere ing the duties of citizens.’’--John F. Crowell, A. B., etc., of Trinity Col- 
lege, N 


Stewart’s Plane and Solid Geometry 
By Seth T. Stewart, A.B. 12mo, half leather. 406 pages ... 


gee ce coccehaee 
“A text book of mach value. It is succinct and pointed; “the pecessar y points te be elu- 
cidated having been determined, te fewest and clearest words aren to that effect. It 


is most ably treated, and may be heartily recommended *— Tne Boston Times. 


Specially favorable terms for introduction made 


Ask for our list of $500 and $10.00 School Libraries for teachers 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


P>PUBLISHERS,<S& 


NEW YORK: 


Be06-S0OS BROADWAY. 


( 


CINCINNATI: 


IS7 WALNUT STREET. 


71 850 © 


CHICAGO: 


2SS-260 WasBasH Ave. 





$1.00. + 






THE AMEN) 


eee 


School Soari 


We Report the Important Transactions of every School Board in the United States and Canada. 


Vou. IV. 


WORLD’S FAIR AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 


' City Superintendent of Schools, John Jasper, in- 
formed the New York Board that 3,000 square feet 
had been reserved by the World’s Fair Commission 
for the New York City school exhibit 

and a special committee was appointed 

to arrange for a suitable display. 


Tbe world’s fair exhibit as decided 
ppon by the Spokane, Wash., school 
board will include an exceedingly large 
drawing typical of the growth of the 
public schools of the city. The pictures 
will be set in a gilt frame, in the center 
of which will be the log school-house 
first used for the training and thrashing 
of the Spokane youngsters when thie 
was a mere hamlet. Grouped artistically 
will be the high school building and the 
different ward schools as they look at 
present. The photographs in large size 
will be given of Superinte ndent Bemiss 
the principals of the several schools and 
the various teachers connected with 
each. There will be two of these exhibits, 
one of which will be placed in the main 
building and the other in the Washing 
ton state building. 


The board of education of Wayne 
Ind., has decided to have photographic 
views of twenty-four typical school 
houses taken, to be framed in groups of 
‘six each, the dimension of each picture 
to be six by eight inches. Some inside 
views may also be taken. The houses to 
be phoiographed will be selected by 
Superintendent Mott, and will begin 
with the old log school house and range 
forward. These pictures are to be 
placed in the educational exhibit, Indi- 
ana building, at the World’s Fair. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Noyes said that the school reports and 
pictures of the school children, which 
are to form a part of the Rochester, N. 
Y., educational exhibit at the Chicago 
Exposition are nearly ready to be sent 
west. 


The superintendent informed the Ra- 
ine, Wis., board that the committee on the Wis- 
consin educational exhibit for the World’s fair are 
Preparing a “Columbian History of Educational 
Wisconsin,” that it has been asked, and is very de- 
sirable, that a brief history of city schools be in- 
cluded in this volume. 


The Alleghany school board authorized the pay- 
Ment of expenses for Supt. Morrow and Miss Sorg- 
miller, drawing teacher, to go to Ilarrisburg to con- 
fer with the city superintendents of Pittsburgh, 
Harrisburg and -Philadelphia on a Pennsylvania 
&chool exhibit for the fair. 


There is danger that the educational exhibit 
_f the United States at the world’s fair will not be 
&credit to the country nor be displayed to the best 
Sdvantage. This danger is due, it is said, to a 
_ difference of opinion between the educational man- 
) Sgers and the fair directors and the curtailment 
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of space placed at the disposal of the former for 
the display they wish to make. There was origin- 
ally 400,000 square feet of space in the manufac- 
tures and liberal arts building allowed for this pur- 
pose, but subsequently a portion of it was with- 


DR. 8. P. ALLEN, 


drawn. Then Engiand, France and Germany were 
given the gallery for part of their manufactured 
exhibits, which left only 70,000 square feet for the 
educational show, not sufficient room, it is asserted, 
to make a creuitable exhibit. 


The Brooklyn board of education’s special com- 
mittee on Columbian Exhibits held its first meeting 
with Colonel Colyer in the chair. Superintendent 
Maxwell read the details of a plan which he wanted 
the committee to adopt, and when he concluded 
reading, one of the members asked if there were 
any available funds for the carrying out of the 
plans. Mr. Maxwell replied that $5,000 would cover 
the expense of having the educational exhibit at 
the World’s Fair. He thought the money could be 
raised by an act of the Legislature which would 
authorize the board of aldermen to act in the 
matter. No action. 


Pres. School Board, Whitneys Point, 1". Y. 


JOSEPH G. BEALE, 
School Committeeman, Leechburg, Pa. ' 
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NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS, 


The Sacramento, Cal., board adopted the follow 
ing: The following modes of punishment are 
strictly forbidden: Sarcastic or contemptuous lan- 

guage, reproving when in anger, striking 
on the head, pulling of ears, detaining 
for an unreasonable time, unnecessary 
public reproof. 

The Sacramento, Cal., 
the following: 


“Principals shall have power to make 
and enforce, with suitable penalties, all 
rules that they may deem necessary for 
the government of their respective 
schools, provided they do not conflict 
with the rules adurted by the board of 
education. Such rules to be submitted 
to the board for their approval and to be 
brought to the notice of the teachers in 
a written or printed form. 


board adopted 


The project of ordering the high 
school boys to wear uniforms will be 
discussed by the New Haven, Conn., 
board. Some members of the board 
think that the boys ought to wear uni- 
form caps at least. Other members in- 
sist that a uniform system of studies 
would be better than uniform caps. 


The Alameda, Cal., school board has 
adopted the rules of the San Francisco 
school department and hereafter corpor- 
al punishment may only be inflicted by 
principals in the presence of a witness. 
The whipping is to be done with a strap, 
a sample of which is now in the Super- 
intendent’s office. High school pupils 
are not to be chastised under any cir- 
cumstances and girls are also exempt 
from pnnishment. 


The superintendent recommended to 
the Newton, Kuns., board of education 
that rules be made strictly prohibiting 
the reading of light, trashy literature by 
pupils in school and providing for a 
weekly search for such literature fol- 
lowed by the destruction of any found. 
The board approved and such rules 
were accordingly adopted. 

The Sacramento, Cal., board adopted the follow- 
ing: “Pupils’ absence from school on account of 
religious duties shall not work to their detriment, 
if such absence be authorized. No lesson for home 
study shall be assigned to pupils of primary grade.” 

The Lake City, Minn., board of eduvation adopt- 
ed the following resolution: If the pupils of this 
school will be extra careful in the preservation and 
care of the school property and premises, suffering 
no injury or defacement of the wood work or other 
school property, they will be entitled to the last 
Wednesday afternoon of each month for a holiday 
as a reward. 


At a committee meeting of the St. Louis school 
board, it developed that a shipment of 100 desks 
from Battle Creek, Mich,, in February lust, has 
been lost in transit and not yet traced up. 



















































THE LAW OF IT. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS FOR AND AGAINST SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS. - 

Law of 1885 provides that when any territory is 
detached from one school district and annexed to 
another, such latter district shall be liable for “its 
just share of the liabilities and indebtedness” of, 
and receive its “just share of the credits” from, the 
district from which such territory was detached. 
Held, that the word “credits” does not include 
“school sites, schoolhouses, and furniture and 
fixtures, or the value thereof, or any tangible 
property whatever” Per Pinney, J., dissenting.— 
Board of School Directors of Pelican v. Buard of 
School Directors of Rock Falls (Wis ). 


MEETINGS—WARNING. 


The law providing that all warnings for school- 
district meetings “shall, before the same are posted, 
be recorded by the clerk,” is directory only, and a 
failure to record the warning will not render a 
meeting illegal. Adams v. Sleeper (Vt.) 


SCHOOL AGENTS. 


A warrant of the agent of a school district, call- 
ing a meeting of the selectmen to choose aschool 
agent for the ensuing year, purporting to have 
been drawn, signed, and dated in Bristol, Me., can 
not be collaterally attacked on the ground that it 
was prepared and signed in another state; nor can 
his return thereto be collaterally attacked.— Woods 
v. Inhabitants of Bristol, (Me.). 

An agent of a school district does not vacate his 
office by going to another state for work, where he 
has intention to change his domicile, and con- 
tinues to attend to his official duties.—Woods v. 
Inhabitants of Bristol, (Me.). 

The selection of an agent of a school district is 
void, and does constitute him a de facto officer, 
where another agent has already been chosen whose 
term of office has not expired; and a teacher em- 
ployed by such subsequently elected agent cannot 
recover for his services from the district.—Woods 
v. Inhabitants of Bristol, (Me.). 


CLERKS OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


. Where the clerk of a school district published a 

notice of an election to elect his successor, notify- 
ing the electors that the polls would be open until 
7 p. m., instead of until 8 p. m., as required by gen- 
eral school law of 1890, conceding that the statu- 
tory requirement was mandatory, and that the 
election officers should have disregarded the notice 
and kept the pclls open until the later hour, yet 
the clerk, who was a candidate for re-election, hav- 
ing failed in his duty and misled the officers and 
electors, could not insist that the election was void 
because the polls were closed at 8 p. m.—State v. 
Smith, (Wash.). 

Respondents having received 280 votes for the 
office of clerk of a school district, and relator 650, 
the former cannot insist that the election is void 
because the polls were closed an hour earlier than 
required by statute, where he does not allege that 
he would have been benefited had the polls been 
kept open lenger.—State v. Smith, (Wash.). 

The law of 1891, amendatory of general school 
law of 1890, clerks of school districts are to take 
their offices upon qualifying, the terms of existing 
clerks being shortened two months.—State v. 
Smith, (Wash.). 


TAXATION. 


Where a warning, under laws of 1888, was “to see 
if the district will vote to support a school in said 
district the coming year,” and “to see if they will 
vote to raise money for the district expenses,” and 





CALL ON BRUCE, THE PUBLISHER, 


And tell him to send you the American 
School Board Journal until January, 1894, 
for $1.- It is the most interesting and val- 
uable Journal for school officials, teachers 
and parents now published. The doings 
of every school board are reported. The 


low price of subscription will 
every one to get it, Write to-day. 
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’ it was voted “to have 24 weeks of school,” and “to 


raise money to support the school and to pay the 
indebtedness of the district,” the vote clearly war- 
ranted the assessment of a tax; it not being neces- 
sary that the vote should show the rate per cent. 
thereof.—Adams v. Sleeper, (Vt.) 

The law, incorporating the city of Sacramento, as 
amended, provides that the board of education shall 
annually muke and report to the board of trustees 
a statement in detail of the receipts and expend- 
itures for school purposes in the city during the year 
then last past, and sball at the same time “make 
and furnish a detailed statement of the probable 
amount of money that will be required during the 
current year, and the purposes for which it is 
required;” and that on receiving the estimate “the 
board of trustees shall, at the time of levying other 
city taxes, levy a direct special school tax, which, 
after making proper allowance for delinquencies, 
will produce a sum that will make the amount 
required by the board of education,” provided the 
levy shall not exceed 35 cents on the $100. Held, 
that the amount of the levy within the limit was 
discretionary with the board of trustees, and an 
action would not lie to compel them to levy the 
amount reported and required by the board of edu- 
cation.— Board of Education of Sacramento v. Board 
of Trustees of Sacramento, (Cal.) 


THE QUESTION OF SCHOOL CENSUS. 





At the meeting of the Philadelphia board of 
education the subject of a school census was again 
brought. up by Superintendent Brooks. As a re- 
sult of Dr. Brooks’s report on the matter, it was 
decided to refer the question to a sub-committee 
who are to confer with the mayor and learn 
whether it is feasible to have the police perform 
the duty for the city. This action was taken, it is 
understood, because of the great expense which 
would otherwise attend the collection of the fig- 
ures desired. That there should be a census taken 
Dr. Brooks laid the greatest stress. He said there 
were thousands of children of school age who were 
not receiving any education. The census would 
show how many were out of the schools, and then 
remedy might be provided. Dr. Brooks’s report is 
as follows: 

In compliance with your request for information 

concerning a school census in the different cities 
of the country and the method of taking it, I 
would report that, from a correspondence with the 
superintendents of the principal cities, I have ob- 
tained the following facts: 
- In Boston a school censvs is taken every year in 
May. The census is taken by canvassers, who 
make a thorough canvass from door to door 
throughout thecity. It 
costs the city from $1,100 
to $1,200 a year. 

In Chicago the cen- 
sus is taken every two 
years by special agents 
appointed for the pur- 
pose. The city is divided 
by wards, precincts and 
blocks, and each block is 
canvassed separately. 

In Cincinnati the cen- 
sus is taken annually in 
July. The clerk of the 
board of education em- 
ploys one man for each 
school district. These 
men are paid from 90cents 
to $1.50 per hundred 
names, the higher price 
being paid in sparsely 
populated districts. 

In Milwaukee the cen- 
sus is taken annually, 
during the month of Aug- 
ust, under the direction 
of the secretary of the 
school board, who is al- 
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lowed a certain rate per name. Tke secretary 
organizes a corps of census takers. For the most 
part the teachers are engaged in taking the cep. 
sus, and do it on Saturdays and after school hourg, 

In Cleveland the census is taken every year, 
under the authority and supervision of the schoo} 
director, who appoints enumerators for | each 
ward or district in the city. ; 

In Denver the census is taken annually by 
enumerators appointed and paid by the board of 
education. This is in accordance with a state law, 
The same is true of several other states west of the 
Ohio. 

In Hartford the school census is taken every 
October by persons appointed by each school dis. 
trict of the town. The returns are made to the 
superintendent, and, after bing tabulated, are re. 
ported to the state. The expenses are paid by the 
state. 

Ann Arbor takes a school census annually bya 
census taker appointed by the board of education, 
He visits every house and enrolls every child’s 
name and his age. 

In Trenton,Camden and all school districts of 
New Jersey an exact census of all the children re. 
siding in the several school districts in the state, 
between the age of 5 and 18, is taken every year, in 
accordance with a state law requiring it. Enume- 
rators for the purpose are appointed by the state 
superintecdent, with the approval of the president 
of the state board of education. These enumera- 
tors receive tive cents for each child’s name thus 
enrolled. 

In Richmond the census is taken every five years, 
in the month of July, under the direction of the 
clerk of the city school board, by deputies who 
make a canvass f:om house to house. 

In New Orleans it is taken every ten years. 

New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Pittsburg, Alle- 
gheny, Harrisburg, Lancaster and many other cities 
do not take a school census. But nearly all the 
superintendents of these cities deplore this neglect, 
and are strongly in favor of a frequent census, in 
order to determine the number of children of 
school age whose education is being neglected, and 
thus become a menace to the social order. 


The board of education of Superior, Wis., bas 
opened night schools. Text books will be fur- 
nished free, but $1 will be charged as an admission 
fee, which will be returned to the pupil at the end 
of the term, provided the attendance is satisfac- 
tory. No attempt will be made to teach the higher 
grades. They are designed chiefly to give the illit- 


erate some knowledge of the rudiments of the Eng- 
lish language. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS AND SALARIES. 





New Bedford, Mass. Evening schools $3 per even- 


ng. ; 

Little Rock, Ark. Teacher night school, $30 per 
month. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Principal evening school 
$2 per night. Assistants $1.50. 


Allegheny, Pa. Evening schools, principals $40 
per month. Assistants $30 per month. 

The Cleveland, O., school council adopted a reso- 
lution to employ thirty teachers for evening schools 
at $2 per evening. 

The school board of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has decided to 
give special attention to the 
commercial department in 
the night schools. 

The Montreal, Can., school 
board has decided to open a 
night school and ask a de- 
posit of 50 cents. This will 
be remitted if they attend 
two-thirds of the classes. 

Providence, R. I., teachers 
of the evening schools: Prin- 
cipal of advanced schools, 
$2.50; assistants, $1.50; prin- 
cipal of other schoole, $2; 
assistants, $1; teacher of 
bookkeeping, $2. 

The St. Paul school board 
fixed the pay for services in 
night schools, janitors and 
engineers the same as here- 
tofore; engineers, $1 per 
night; janitors, 35 cents for 
one room and 25 cents a 
room for more than one 
room. provided, however, 
that no janitor receive more 
than $1 per night. 

The main objection ar- 
gued against the night 
schools as developed at the 
Grand Rapids, Mich., board 
meeting, is the fact that a 
rough class of boys attend, 
who destroy the booke, steal 
the pencils and tip over the 
ink of the day pupils. 

The Lincoln, Neb., school 
board has opened night 
school with five sessions per 
week, 7 to 9 P. M. There 
will be two departments, 
high and grammar. The 
high school department will 
teach mechanical drawing, 
shorthand and bookkeeping. 
The grammar school depart- 


ment will teach reading and Jane B, Passmore. 


highest degree of mental development, and the 
most untrameled action of brain power, it is some- 
what surprising that more attention is not given to 
the subject of pure wholesome water. Death and 
disease lurk in the water, diphtheria, typhoid and 
scarlet fevers, as well as cholera, are but too fre- 
quently contained in the water used in many of our 
schools. An analysis of the average water shows 
decomposed animal and vegetable matter, a more 
minute analysis of the decomposedJorganic matter 
shows bacteria to the extent of over 1,200 colonies 
per cubic centimeter, enough under certain con- 
ditions to spread epidemic disease and death in any 





FACULTY OF THE MILWAUKEE HIGH SCHOOL. 
Geo. A, Chamberlain. 


Pauline Saveland. 


Sigmund Kundinger. 


and opening two other valves, the current of water 
is reversed and the filter bed cleaned. These filters 
are guaranteed to remove from the water all 
organic impurities, and school superintendents 
and others interested should correspond with The 
Field Pump Co., Lockport, N. Y., who are sole man- 
ufacturers in the United States. 


COAL FOR SCHOOLS. 


Youngstown, O. Coal $2.09 per ton. 
Helena, Mont. Lump $5.10, nut $3.50. 
So. Bethlehem, Pa. Pea coal $3.35 per ton. 

Canton, O. Gold 
coal $1.60 per ton. 

Omaha, Neb. {Coal from 
$2.09 to $3.50 per ton. 

Springfield, Ill. Lump 
$1 30 per ton, pea 60 cents. 

Shenandoah, Pa. Egg 
$3.35, stove $3.45, chesnut 
$3.25, pea $1.65. 

San Jose, Cal. Welling- 
ton at $10.45 per long ton, 
Welch egg anthracite at 
$11.40 and Pennsylvania egg 
anthracite at $11.45. 


dust 


WESTERN vs. EASTERN 
SCHOOLS. 





Supt. I. W. Pratt, of Port- 
land, Ore., in an interview 
recently compared the 
schools of the East with 
those of the West. “In the 
East,” said he, “there doesn’t 
seem to be paid that atten- 
tion to the matter of educa- 
tion there is out West. This 
is true of many cities of the 
east, but particularly so of 
New York. The schools 
there are poorly corducted 
and overcrowded. They are 
slow to adopt improvements, 
and seem devoid of that in- 
terest and enthusiasm which 
is such a characteristic of 
our western schools. For 
instance, they use the old- 
fashioned three-seated 
desks, and crowd pupils into 
rooms no larger than 19x23 
feet, in classes of 60 to 70. 
The rooms are poorly venti- 
lated, and the school boards 
seem to be not only totally 
indifferent, but criminally 
negligent of the comfort of 
the scholars. 

“There is another differ- 


Mary D. Shields. ence between Portland and 


‘ . ° Chas, E. McLenegan. H. M. Woodward. Ww. H. Beach. N. ° ° 
pening, acne . and Dr. Leo. Stern. A. J. Rogers, Principal. Bernard A. Abrams. s 1 York schools, which is 
English grammar, writing, Harriet L. Post. | Abigail K. Wolcott. | Annie S, Coleman. Hattibel Merrill. plainly apparent to the ob- 
geography and United States Margaret Edington. May M. Lakin, Catharine H. Lilly. Helen West. Anna E, Chamberlain. server, and that is the many 
history. more educational facilities 


The Nashua, N. H., school board has opened a 
night school. It will admit those over sixteen 
years of age who desire to become more proficient 
in the common school branches, business, arithme- 
tic, bookkeeping, history, grammar, etc., with 
higher branches for those who desire. The school 
will be in session five evenings a week from 7:15 to9 
‘clock. Books, etc., are furnished free; one dollar 
is required as a deposit from each one on entering, 
to be returned to those attending regular through- 
out the term. 


PURE WATER FOR THE SCHOOLS. 





While ventilation, improved metbcds of heating, 
and sanitary sewage are receiving scientific consid- 
eration, and the best thinkers of the age are seeking 
to bring the entire surroundings of the student to 


_ Sch a state of perfection as to conduce to the 


locality. The tax-payers, who send their children 
to the public schools, have a right to expect that 
those placed in charge of these institutions will 
surround their children with every safeguard 
against disease, and with every improved method 
known to the scientific world. Until the 
School Superintendents and School Boards take 
precautionary measures against impure water their 
duties of office will be only partially performed. 
The eminent bacteriologist, Dr. Welsh, of the John 
Hopkins Hospital, of Baltimore, has recently stated 
that the filteration of water supplies of schools and 
like institutions was cne of the most efficient safe- 
guards against cholera. 

In this connection we desire to call attention to 
the advertisement in another column of the Carter 
Pressure Filter, which is especially designed for 
schools, factories, hotels and private homes. This 
filter is so constructed that by closing two valves 


offered the student in the former place than in the 
latter. There are no high schools in New York at 
all. This is a matter of astonishment when one 
considers the practicability and usefulness of this 
department, and what an invaluable adjunct to the 
public school system of education it has become. 
Neither is the standard of proficiency in the high- 
est grammar grades as high there as here. 

“The normal school also is not what it should be. 
There are 1,200 members of the school I visited in 
New York. Of this number 150 are in the gradua- 
ting class. These new teachers, when turned out, 
are immediately given primary grades to teach, the 
most difficult of all grades, and which should only 
be in the hands of careful and experienced teach- 
ers. Aprointmente are made regardless of the spe- 
cial fitness which should be required of such 
teachers, the assignments being made only on the 
percentage of the scholars, 








TEXT BOOK ADOPTIONS. 


Winona, Minn., adopted Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Council Grove, Kan., adopted Stickney’s readers. 

Mankato, Minn., is using the Fifth Normal 
Reader. 

Providence, R. I., adopted Stowell’s series of 
Physiologies. 

Wausau, Wis., adopted Luther Whiting Mason’s 
system of music. 

Ypsilanti, Micb., has just adopted the “Normal 
Course in Reading.” 

Sparta, Wis. and York, Neb., adopt the “Normal 
Review System of Writing.” 

The last adoption of Cook’s Advanced Arithmetic 
was the Oshkosh Normal school. 

Bradford, Pa., adopted Putnam’s Elementary 
Psychology as a text book in the High school. 

Ann Arbor, Ludington and Lansing, Micb., and 
West Superior, Wis., take the Cecilian Series of 
Study and Song. 

Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study, published by 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, has been adopted for all 
the Epworth Leagues, some 9 000 in number. 

The Whiting Music System was recently adopted 
at Harrisburg, Pa., Brooklyn, \N. Y., Anderson, 
Marion, Ind., Chippewa Falls, Janesville, Wis. 

The Lewiston, Me., school board did not postpone 
the matter of arithmetics as heretofore stated, but 
adopted Greenleaf’s without a dissenting vote. 

Harrisburg, Pa.; the text book committee re- 
ported affirmatively the adoption of a French dic- 
tionary, and Kane’s Hand Book of the United 
States as a book of reference. 

Providence, R. I.; text books for use in the classi- 
cal department of the High school adopted: “A 
Drill Book in English,” by George E. Gay, and 
“Studies in English Composition,” by Harriet L. 
Keeler.- For use in public schools, “Tarbell’s 
Language Lessons, Second Book. 

At the meeting of the Portland, Me, school 
board Mr. Brownson reported the special committee 
on drawing books had concluded it best to give the 
White book a trial for the present year, as the in- 
structor in drawing thought it best adapted to his 
system of teaching. It was so voted. 

The committee on text books of the Quincy, IIl., 
board recommended the adoption of J. N. Patrick’s 
First book in grammar, entitled “Lessons in Eng- 
lish,” for use in the fifth and sixth grades and the 
last half of the fourth grade. Also that it be intro- 
duced as classes are promoted. Approved. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. The following were added to 

the text book list: Masterpieces of American 
Literature, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 80c.; Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake, Riverside Literature No. 54, 
(double number), Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 22%c.; 
Collard’s Beginners Reader, part 3, C. E. Merrill & 
Co., 18c.; King’s Geographical Reader, part 3, W. B. 
Harrison, 47c.; Lincoln’s Ovid, American Book Co., 
98c; Garigues Simples Lectures sur les Sciences 
(boards,) Dyrsen & Pfeiffer, 45c.; Souvestre Scene; 
and Recits des Alpes, Dyrsen & Pfeiffer, 22c.; Shep- 
hard’s Elements of Chemistry, D. C. Heath & Co., 
94c.; Shute’s Practical Physics, D. C. Heath & Co., 
$1.00; Wright’s Sea Side and Way Side Nature 
Readers No. 4, D.C. Heath & Co., 50c.; Wells’ Higher 
Algebra, Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, $1.10; Wood- 
ruff’s Greek Prose Composition, Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn, 62c.; Hill’s Lecture Notes on Qualitative 
Analysis, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 50c.; Stories of 
Australasia, Educational Publishing Co., 33c.; 
Stories of India, Educational Publishing Co., 33c.; 
Stories of Columbus, Educational Publishing Co., 
33c.; Hall & Bergen’s Text Book of Physics, H. Holt 
& ©o., $1.04 1-6; Remsen’s Labaratory Manual, H. 
Holt & Co., 331¢c.; Erckman’s Chatreau’s Madame 
Therese, H. Holt & Co., 75c.; Erckman’s Chatreau’s 
Le Conescrit de 1813, H. Holt & Co., 75c.; Souvestres 
un Philosophe sous les toits, H. Holt & Co., 50c.; 
Sheldon’s Complete Algebra, Sheldon & Co., $1.09; 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy, Sheldon 
& Co., 96c.; Le Conte’s Compend of Geology, Ameri- 
can Book Co., 96c.; Cathcart’s Literary Reader, 
American Book Co., 92c. 
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THE BOARDS BUY BOOKS. 





Port Byron, Ill; singing books, “Cheerful 
Voices.” 
Wilmington, Del. For High school—“The 


Library of American Literature.” 


Lincoln, Neb. For night school—60 copies 
“Gray’s Manual of Bookkeeping.” 

Chicago, Ill. For German department—27 sets 
Grieb’s Dictionary and Wenckebach’s Guide. 

Albany, N. Y. For High school—“Cezsar's Helve- 
tian War” for the tirst year and junior classes, and 
Greenough’s “Virgil” for the senior class. 

Dayton, O. One Webster’s Dictionary, una- 
bridged and indexed; one Lippincotts’ Biographical 
dictionary, one map of the United States, one map 
of North America, at a cost not exceeding $26. 

Contracts were awarded. by the committee on 
supplies of the Philadelphia board of education for 
school books tor the Manual Training schools. 
There were only two bidders.on the six works. 
advertised for, J. B. Lippincott company, and Ginn 


‘& Co., of Boston. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Text book of Zoology— 
Claus and Sedgwick’s; Cray Fish—Huxley, - Par- 
ker’s Zootomy—Foster and Langley’s; Practical 
physiology. Practical Zoology—Marshall and 
Hurst. Physiology—Martin’s advanced. Practi- 
cal Biology—Huxley and Martin. Brook's Hand- 
book of Invertebrates. Books for use in the Train- 
ing school—Compayre’s lectures on _ teaching, 
Dewey's Psychology, Richter’s Leona, the English 
Language, Meiklejohn, Channing’s Lectures 
(those delivered in Boston in 1838), Horace Mann’s 
The Necessity of Education. 

Chicago, Ill. For supplementary reading, from 
cne to 30 copies of each—Riverside Series, Nos. 29 
and 50; Harper’s First Readers; Montgomery’s 
Leading Facts of English History; Appleton’s Com- 
panion First Readers; Normal Course in Reading, 
No. 2; Normal Course in Reading, No. 3; Stickney’s 
Third Reader; Boys of '76; Eggleston’s First Book 
in American History; Barnes’ First Readers; Rand, 
McNally’s Maps (Globe Series); Webster’s Con- 
densed Dictionary; Harper's Second Reader; Barnes’ 
Third Readers; Appleton's Companion First 
Readers; Riverside Series, Nos. 7, 8, 9; Monroe's 
Stories of American History; Riverside Series, Nos. 
11, 23, 37; Analytical Writing Charts; Appleton’s 
Reading Charts; Normal Course in Reading, No. 2; 
Appleton’s Fourth Readers; Scudder’s History of 
the United States. Boyden’s First Readers; Stick- 
ney’s First Readers; Harper’s Third Readers. 

New Bedford, Mass. High school—Three Wood- 
ruff’s Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, 5 
Gray’s School and Field Book in Botany, 1 Smith’s 
English Latin Dictionary, 1 Yonge’s English Greek 
Lexicon, 6 Green’s Shorter History of England, 30 
The Educator, 6 Montgomery’s Leading Facts of 
English History, 1 plaster cast Roman Rosette, 

do. Hand, Simple form,1 Gray's Descriptive and 
Surgical anatomy, 7 Luquien’s French Prose, 1 
Bible, S. S. teachers’ edition, 1 Life and Letters of 
Louisa M. Alcott, $6612. Grammar schools— 
Harper’s Popular Encyclopedia of United States 
History, $12; 24 Normal Music, 2d Reader, 1 Black- 
board Globe, $19; Geometrigraph, Educational toy 
money, Civics for Young Americans, 12 camera 
views, $8.03. Primary schools—2 Courses and 
Methods, 3 Baldwin’s Industrial Arithmetic, $2.85; 
map of New Bedford, King’s Methods in Geo- 
graphy, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Fairyland of 
Flowers, $3.67; Longfellow’s Poem’s, Whittier’s 
Child Life in Prose, Little Men, Courses and 
Methods by J. T. Prince, $4.37; First Book in 
Zoology, 87 cents. 


SCHOOL. BOOK NOTES. 


At the meeting of the New Castle county 
teachers held at Middletown, Del., a vote of thanks 
was extended to the American Book Co. and the 
Eagle Pencil Co. 

J. D. Williams, manager of Effingham, Maynard 
« Co., sent $25 to the Milwaukee fire sufferers and 


- 


offered to supply school books to families of the 
poor free of cost. 

On motion it was ordered by the Akron, O., board 
that there be deducted from the bills of the vari- 
ous book men the amount charged for boxing, as 
business firms do not have to pay for this cost. 

The question before the Waltham, Mass., school 


board of having Shaler’s “Our Country” and Iry. ~ * 


ing’s Sketch Book in the schools was at the request 
of the superintendent referred to the committee on 
text books. 

A proposition was read at the meeting of the 
Quincy, Ill.. board from Silver, Burdett & Co, pub- 
lishers, for the introduction of their movement tab- 
lets. On motion of Superintendent Macfall the 
proposition was referred to the committee on 
penmanship, etc. 

The school work committee of the Salt Lake 


city school board reported that 1,(00 of Byron’s © : 


school geographies received were unsatisfactory 
as regards the Utah supplement to the book and 
that the book was almost useless on that account, 
Young moved that the books be not accepted and 
that the publishers be communicated with, with the 
view of ascertaining Low much reduction they 
would maxe on the lot in case the board accepted 
them, as it was thought at some future time the 
books might be used. Adopted. 

The superintendents of the Indiana city and town 


schools held a meeting and spent several hours in a ‘ 


discussion of the school book law which was passed 
in 1889, and under which books have been furnished 
the schools ever since. There was practically 
unanimity of sentiment that the books now in use 


are not up to the standard that is desired, being 


many years behind similar publications used in the 
public schools of other states. Some of the super- 
intendents said that they were not trying to meet 
the requirements of the law in the use of the books 
for the reason that they could not use them and do 
justice to their pupils and patrons. The result of 
the discussion was the appointment of a committee 
to carry the subject before the legislature and ask 
a radical change in the law. 

President Lamoine Mott of the Des Moines, Ia., 
school board, in his report speaks of the new plan 
by which the board purchases books at contract 
price and furnishes them to patrons at cost, and 
says that its best effect is seen in the cost of books, 
and the patrons of the schools should be interested 
in knowing the cost of books to them as compared 
with the cost of similar books in another city. The 
difference in twenty-five books used in the high 
schools of Kansas City and Des Moines is $10.05 in 
favor of Des Moines; that is, such books cost the 
patrons of our schools an average of 40 cents per 
book less than the cost of the same books in Kansas 
City. With respect to seventeen books used in 
lower grades the patrons of our schools pay an 
average of about 10 cents per book less than is paid 
in Kansas City. 





Cc. E. MELENY, 
Supt, Schools, Somerville, Mass, 
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THE WORLD’S WONDER. 





EDISON’S NEW PHONOGRAPH—EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
STENOGRAPHER.—THE HISTORY, COMMERCIAL, 
EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL VALUE OF THIS 
GREAT TALKING MACHINE. 


We present in this number of the “School Board 
Journal” an illustration and description of the Edi- 
son phonograph. 

Many of our readers will be interested in knowing 
how the plans of recording articulate sounds and 
voice sounds was first suggested to the inventor and 
the methods used in perfecting the original dis- 
covery. 





THUS. A: EDISON. 


President Edison Phonograph Works, 
Orange, N. J. 


While Mr. Edison was busy experimenting with a 
different object in view, he says: 

I was engaged upon a machine intended to repeat 
Morse characters, which were recorded upon paper 
by indentions that transferred their message to 
another circuit automatically when passed under a 
tracing point connected with a circuit closing appa- 
ratus.. In manipulating this machine I found that 
when the cylinder carrying the indented paper was 
turned with great swiftness it gave a humming 
noise from the indentions—a musical rhythmic 
sound, resembliug that of human talk heard indis- 
tinctly. This led me to try fitting a diaphragm to 
the machine which would receive the vibrations 
or sound waves made by my voice when I talked to 
it, and register these vibrations upon an impressible 
material placed on the cylinder. The material se- 
lected for immedite use was paraffined paper, and 
the results obtained were excellent. The indenta- 
tions on the the cylicder when rapidly revolved 
caused a repitition of the original vibrations to 
teach the ear through a recorder, just as if the 
machine itself were speaking. I saw at once that 
the problem of registering human speech so that it 
could be repeated by mechanical means as often as 
might be desired was solved. 

In an article in the North American Review, he 
enumerates ten different uses of the Phonograph. 

1—Letter writing and all kinds of dictation with- 
out the aid of a stenographer. 

2—Phonographic books which would speak to 
blind people without effort on their part. 

3—The teaching of elocution. 

4--Reproduction of music. 

5—The “Family Record”’—a registry of sayings, 
reminiscences, etc. by members of a family in their 
Own voices, and of the last words of dying persons. 

6— Music boxes and toys. 

7—Clocke that should announce in articulate 
Speech the time for going home, going to meals, etc. 

8—The preservation of language by exact repro- 
duction of the manner of pronouncing. 
9—-Educational purposes, such as preserving the 
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explanations made by a teacher co that the pupil 
can refer to them at any moment, and spelling or 
other lessons placed upon the Phonograph for con- 
venience in committing to memory. 

10—Connection with the telephone, so as to make 
that invention an auxiliary in the transmission of 


permanent and invaluable records, instead of being 
the recipient of momentary and fleeting commun- 
ications. 

THE COMMERCIAL MACHINE. 

What is known as the Commercial Machine is 
now used in many of the leading offices in the 
United States. The persons who desire to dictate 
their letters, essays or statements, simply place the 
cylinder on the drum of the machine, adjust it 
ready for talking, and dictate at their leisure, let- 
ters or essays. Should the dictator at any time 
while dictating desire to stop and think about 
various points, all they need to do is to touch a lit- 
tle button on the machine and cease muking a 
record. When the thought is ready to be talked to 
the machine, the recording is continued. 

The phonograph gives this special advantage to 
the person who is dictating. It is a silent stenogra- 
pher and is always ready to take your record—will 
take it exactly as you repeat it, word for word—and 
the only care required is, that the person who is 
talking to the machine should give articulation. 
The various letters having been dictated to the 
machine, the dictator drops them back into the box 
cne by one on the cylinders on which they have 
been placed and then the typewriter simply takes 
the cylinder out in the order in which they are 
numbered and copies the records with the use of 
the typewriter. 

The special advantage to begin with is, that the 
person who copies the letters always has time to 
continue their work without having to stop and 
take the record from the person who is dictating it. 

There is no question as between the dictator and 
the person who copies the record, because it may 
be proven by the record itself. 





THE COMMERCIAL PHONOGRAPH,. 


Should you desire to have the record copies in 
long hand it may be done in the same way. It has 
been found by using this machine in the various 
offices in the country that the average phonog- 
rapber will copy about double the work of the aver- 
age stenographer in the varicus offices where com- 
parisons have been made. 

Another advantage—The clerk or proprietor may 
dictate the letters at his own home, send them to 
the office in a box to have them copied there. 
Three or four different business offices may each of 
them have a phonograph, dictate their records, 
and have one phonograpber copy all their work 
and bring their letters back to them at an ap- 
pointed hour. It is believed that by this arrange- 
ment in many of the smaller places where they 
cannot employ a phonographer the entire time that 
persons will be able to procure a machine and give 
work, say, for about two hours in a day, and in this 
way she may have a number of persons club 
together, and all their letters may be neatly copied 
upon the typewriter. It will be especially desirable 


to have what is known as “Phonograph Exchanges” 
established in the smaller towns where there are 
but few offices who can afford to employ a phono- 
grapher the entire time. 

The court stenographers find the Commercial 
Machine of special advantage to them. When their 
records have been taken for the day, they are able 
to dictate rapidly to the phonograph enough work 
to start two or three phonographers at once, and 
by late bed time their records takenin the courts 
for the entire day are all ready either to put in the 
hands of the printer for the night, ur in typewriter 
form for the use of the attorneys or judges for the 
next morning. 





THOMAS R. LOMBARD, 
General Manager North American Phonograph Ce. 


Various uses to whieh the machine may be ap- 
plied as a commercial arrangement will be more 
fully developed as experience shall bring it out, as 
it is now being used in many of the largest and best 
offices in the country. 

On the subject of the Commercial Machine, we 
omit appending with this statement a large num- 
ber of recommendations that are before us, of 
which we may have something to say at another 
time. 

THE EDUCATIONAL MACHINE. 

We now know something of the educational 
value of the phonograph. There is vo doubt in 
our minds that the great need in all public schools 
is a closer attention to voice culture. It has been 
correctly stated that, no one has really heard his 
own voice correctly, until he has heard it through 
the use of the phonograpb. The great value of this 
machine as an educational factor is, that it will 
help every pupil, student and teacher to become a 
self critic. The recitations that are often required 
in the class by the pupil where they have no living 
voice to give them the example, and very often the 
teacher being a poor reader, as far as expression 
and voice culture is concerned, the phonograph 
will be a most excellent substitute. The author 
then can not only give the directions as to how the 
piece should be read, but give examples of the l!v- 
ing voice on cylinders prepared hundreds of miles 
away, and these voices may be easily transferred to 
the ordinary school-room where the teachers can 
have them reproduced at their pleasure before the 
class or individual pupils, thus giving them the 
very best elecutionary drills, and a great variety of 
them from the best readers in the country. Again 
there are many lessons that require the constant 
use of the teacher’s voice. For instance, the 
teaching of the elementary sounds of the English 
alphabet. Suppose the teacher desires to give the 
various sounds of the letter (“A”), she can have 
these correctly placed upon the cylinder and the 
pupils then may listen to their repetition again and 
again and imitate at the same time that they are 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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THE WHITE NUMBER CARDS. 


A number ‘card for use in primary grades has 
been published by Prof. W. W. White, principal in 
one of the Milwaukee schools, which is attracting 
some attention. We publish herewith ina reduced 
form Part II, one of the two pages of the card 
designed for second and third grades: . 


LKJ IHG FED CBA 
M799 694 344 343M 
N987 559 976 644N 
0848 785 485 7650 
P758 868 885 222P 
es 8 7 > 6. 3) 6.7 8 5 4 Q 
R949 677 763 133R 
69747 859 678 6768 
£492 794 642 8117 
Uu967 668 989 2321 
¥735 985 881 755 V 
we54 877 868 121 
x937 776 457 866X 
Y¥788 694 742 5138Y 
28698 659° 678 4742 
LKJ IHG FED CBA 


It is claimed for the cards that they economize 
time, both teacher and pupil. The numbers are so 
arranged that the difficulty of combining them is 
steadily graded from the combination of one and 
two, to an exercise of twelve columns with fourteen 
figures in each. All of the pupils in a room of sec- 
ond or third grade pupils can be set at work in 
addition by a single statement from the teacher, 
and no two adjacent pupils be working on the 
same example, and temptation to deception thereby 
be largely removed. 

. The cards retail at two cents apiece, at $1.50 per 
hundred, and $10 a thousand. 


School Board Journal until January, 1894, for $1. 
WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 


This building was erected last year at a cost of 
$40,000. The furnishing, heating and seating cost 
$10,000 2 more. It is a handsome, substantial 
structure, having all modern improvements, The 
school board saw the advantage of erecting a good 
building while they were at it and it must be con- 
ceded that the move was a wise one. 








WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, 
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NEW BEDFORD ON PHYSICAL TRAINING. 





At the meeting of the New Bedford, Mass , school 
committee Mr. Tompkins brought up the subject of 
physical training in the public schools, and asked 
the superintendent to give his views on the subject. 

Mr. Hatch said the subject is one of the utmost 
importance and he would like to have prepared 
himself beforehand. New Bedford is one of a few 
cities which bas not adopted physical training. We 
have calisthenics in all the public schools to relieve 
the scholars from the tedium of sitting so long, but 
no systematic operations. The speaker doesn’t 
know which system of physical training to employ, 
and would wish to visit places where the system is 
used before making areport. Some think the Ling 
system is the best and some the Delsarte. The in- 
troduction of physical training will require the em- 
ployment of a special teacher, for regular teachers 
have not the time to attend to the work. Such 
gymnastics as marching and lifting the arms and 
feet are now employed in the schools, but no regu- 
lar system. 

Mr. Tompkins said the subject was brought to 
his attention by Mr. Mosher of the Parker Street 
school who spoke of the lack of uniformity in gym- 
nastics now existing, and recommended the employ- 
ment of a special teacher for a time at least. 

On motion of Dr. Brownell it was voted that the 
subject be referred to a special committee to exam- 
ine into and report at the next regular meeting. 


SCHOOL FIRE ESCAPES. 


There was a fierce debate upon the question of 
fire escapes for certain school buildings between 
fire Chief Scannel and President Hyde, of the San 
Francisco, Cal., board of education. Chief Scannel 
spoke of the negligence of the board of education in 
providing a fire escape for the Bartlett Street prim- 
ary school in the strongest terms. 
1,500 children were cooped up in the school without 
any means of exit in case of fire other than the 
stairway. If this were to catch fire there was no 
telling how many youthful lives might be lost. 

Mr. Hyde stated that there was no money for the 
purpose. Besides, in his opinion there was no dan- 
ger of fire in the Bartlett street school. School 
buildings were seldom burned down in the day 
time. Even if the ordinary fire escapes now in use 
were to be placed on the building he doubted if the 
children could, 
or would, in an 
emergency, use 
that mode of 
exit. 

“The law 
says, all build- 
ings of more 
than two stories 
in height,” said 
Chief Scannell, 
“shall be pro- 
vided with fire 
escapes. If Mr. 
Hyde does not 
provide them I 
will arrest him.” 

Mr. Hyde 
said he woud 
not try to evade 
arrest, where- 
upon the fire 
chief an- 
nounced that 
he would ap- 
prehend him as 
soon as another 
complaint 
against the 
school was 
filed. 
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He said that’ 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Abilene, Kan., member M. P. Jolly. 
Spokane, Wash., member, G. A. Grier. 
Newport, Ky., member, Dr. Schneffner. 
Atchison, Kan , member, L. H. Swisher. 

( incinnati, O., member, John Grimm, Jr. 
Menominee, Mich ,member, Frank Carter. 
Radford, Va , superintendent, J. D. Peters 
Eimwood Place, O., member, C. S. Haines. 
Knoxville, Tenn., member, Dr, C. W. Kent. 
Earle, Ill., member, Miss Fannie Burlingame. 


_ York, Pa., president pro tem, Martin Bender. 


So. Bethlehem, Pa., member, Patrick Dolan. 

Pawtucket, R. I., member Edw. W. Blodgett. 

Dayton, O , member, Dr. Rudolph Pretzinger. 

Birmingham Ala., secretary, Walter E. Gardner. 

Ida, Mich., school examiner, John B. Hayward. 

San Bernadino, ( al., long term, Henry Goodcell, Jr. 

Charlottesville, Va , superintendent, Frank A. Massie. 

Lancaster, Pa , members, Geo Forrest, John Milleysack, 

Owosso, Mich. . county school examiner, J. W. Simmons. 

Morris, Ill., member, Marsh B.| Wilson, J. W. McKindley, 

Lake City, Minn., president, N. C. Pike, member, R. H, 
Moore. 

Los Angeles, (al., member county board, Prof. Eli F. 
Rrown. 


Fairbault, Minn., A. T. Brandvold, H. F. Kester, John Hut. 
chinson. 


Elmira, N. Y.. school commissioners, Robert T. Turner, R. 
R. Moss. 

Windsor Locks, (onn., chairman, T. F. McCarty; secretary, 
Allen Pease. 

St Louis, Mo., president, Gist Blair; vice-president. W. H. 
McClain. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Antoine de R. McNair, Wm. Me- 
Namara, Hiram H. Martin. 

Hayesville,O., president, W. D. Stem; vice-president, Samuel 
Budd; secretary, H. E Andress. 

Old Lynne, Conn., president. John Swaney; clerk, B. F. 
Swaney; acting visitor A. H. Griswold. 

Rhinelander, Wis., president, Paul Browne; vice-president, 
W. E Brown; secretary, Sam. §S. Miller. 

Bienville, La., president, J. T. Boone; examiners, Miss Oré 
Bruser; Prof. ©. W. Robinson; appointing committee, W. E. 
Southern. 

College Point, N. Y., school trustee, Henry Kraemer. 

Atchison, Kan., president, J. H. ( allender, members, L. 
H. Swisher, Robert Pantier. , 

Shreveport, La., president, Rev. Dr. Dalzell; superintendent, 
J. L. Hargrove; committee on school houses, H. H. Hargrove, 
M. L JSegar, W. T. Whitworth; finance, S. B. McCtchess, 
Richard Furman, C. 8. Steere; examination, U. E. Byrd. 

Bradford, Pa. President Weaver at the request of the board, 
revised the standing committees and announced the following: 
Teachers and salaries—Miller, Mayer, Straight. Text books, 
studies and grades—Harris, Straight, Raub. Law- Booth, Lane, 
Durfey. Buildings and supplies—Lane, Raub, Harris, Rules 
and regulations—Raub, Booth, Harris. Finance, Durfey, 
Mayer, Booth Library, C. D. Bogart, superintendent; Mayer, 
Miller, Adsit. ; 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. The following are the selections 
made by President McNamara, the first member of the com- 
mittee being the chairman. Finance and accounts—Messt. 
VanDorn, Shipman and Davidson; building and grounds— 
Messrs. Guiltinan, Davidson and VanDorn; teachers text 
books’ and library—Messrs. Crippen, Guiltinan and Davison; 
visitation—Messrs. Davison, McNair and Martin; complaints 
and /grievances— Messss. McNamara, ex.officio. Guiltinan and 
Crippen; rules and manual—Messrs. McNair, Shipman and 
Davison; hygiene and sanitation— Messrs. Shipman, ( rippen 
and Martin. 

Lancaster, Pa , president, Judge McMullen; treasurer, Wm. 
O. Marshall; secretary, Thos. F. McElligott. President Me- 
Mullen’ announced the following as the;standing committees 
for the year: Superintendent, William McComsey. chairman; 
John B.,Warfel, Geo. N Reynolds, J. I. Hartman, Wm D. 
Stauffer. Finance—George M. Lane, chairman; 8, K. Lichty, 
D,R. McCormick Buildingsand grounds—John McKillips, 
chairman; Henry Wolf, W.M. Roub, Wm. Wohlsen, W. W. 
Griest, Judiciary—J. Hay Brown, chairman; C. I. Landis. 
Wm. R. Brinton. Tex books and course of instruction—R. M. 

Bolenius, chairman; Frederick Judith, Dr. O. Roland, Charles 
E. Downey, Jacob Rathfon. Furniture and apparatus- Jacob 
Pontz, chairman; Jacob F. Kautz, Geo. Gesell, Soldiers, 
orphans and home for friendless children—George Darmstetter, 
chairman; Robert C. McDonell, R. K. Schnader, Night 
schools—H. A. Schroyer, chairman; A. G. Brosey, ©. I. Landis, 
Charles Lippold, George Gesell. Hygiene—Dr. M. W. Raub, 
chairman; George Forrest, W. H. Batemen. 


The School Board Journal has a correspondent 
in every County in the United States. 
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HOW THEY ALL VOTED. 


A large army of men and women in the 
United States voted their patronage to the 
, American’ School Board Journal. This 
publication is handsomely illustrated, gives 
reliable reports of school boards, teachers, 
® salaries fixed,:school house plans, text 
© book adoptions, etc., all for the price of # 
only. Subscribe now if you want, to (keeP 
posted until January,’ ’94—"or $1, 
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MODEL SCHOOL HOUSE PLANS. 





We present herewith the beginning of a series of 
modern school house plans which wil! appear from 
time to time in theecolumns of the School Board 


Model School House Plan 
Estimated Cost, $600. 





Journal. Great 

care will be tak- 

en to present 

only such plans 

having received 

the utmost 
> study and the 
highest approv- 
al. Plan num- 
ber one received 
the first prize by 
the stateof New 
York at a_ contest 
where a large number 
of the best architects 
in the United States 
competed. It is a 
cheap, convenient, one 
room structure, which 
can be erected at an 
estimated cost of $600. 
The perspective eleva- 
tion and section plans 
$600 will readily en- 
able school of- 
cials to form a 
clear idea of its 
arrangement 
and construc- 
tion. 

The second 
set of plans 
8 show a more 
Ci. ————oit—liuwitiuswe pretentious 

structure, which 

can be built at an 

estimated cost of 

$6,600, and pro- 

vides for all the 

conveniences 

which can be em- 

bodied in the way 

| of lighting, ventila- 

tion and heating. 

Its exterior is 

pleasing and sub- 

stantial, and the 

whole may be con- 

sidered the embod- 

iment of beauty, conven- 
ience and durability. 








The Minneapolis board 
of education in its annual 
report speaks of the new 
high school building, 
which will cost $75,000 
designed by F. S. Allen, 
the school house archi- 
tect of Joliet, fll. The 
board believes it will not 
only be the most suitable 
but the cheapest building 
yet erected in the city. 
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RULES FOR BUILDING SCHOOL HOUSES. 





The Maine state board of health has issued a cir- 
cular treating of the building of school houses, which 
contains the following instructions: School houses 





should be built in 
places that are 
quietand free from 
dangers of various 
kinds, and on dry 
ground. The play- 
grounds should be 
ample, sunny and 
protected from cold 
winds. In regard 
to heating and ven- 
tilation, stress is 
laid upon the im- 
portance of a capa- 
cious fresh air in- 
letwhen either fur- 
naces or stoves are 
used, and direct ra- 
diation of heat 
from stoves or 
steam coils is con- - 
demned. As to 
lighting a school 
room, the rule is 
laid down that the 
glass surface of the 
windows should 
equal at least one- 
fifth of the floor 
space of the room; 
that the principal 
light should come 
from the scholars’ 
left, and, if possi- 
ble, the light 
should be taken 
from the northeast, 
east or north, the 
preference being in 
the order in which 
the points of the 
compass are made. 

With this end in 
view it is recom- 
mended that the 
school rooms all be placed on” one siue of a build 
ing, with corridors, halls, stairways and wardrobes 
on the other. When possible, the school room wall 
opposite the principal light should be reserved for 
for the blackboard. Blackboards should not be 
placed between the windows or near them. 


SCHOOL HOUSE VENTILATION. 


ot = 





There is no one thing connected with the econo- 
mics of school life that is worth so much and costs 
so little as proper ventilation. A school room fitted 
for children to occupy must have two essential pro- 
visions. T'here must be an adequate supply of pure, 
warm air, and the foul air must be removed in or- 
der to give place to the pure air. This must be 
done in such a manner as to prevent all draughts 
that will endanger the lives of the children. With- 
out giving reasons for certain necessary arrange- 
ments, it is proposed to suggest simple plans:—— 
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In building an ordinary single-room district scholo 
house, a brick flue should be constructed at least 2 
x3 feet in the clear; this flue should contain within 
it an 8-inch heavy iron pipe, placed in the center 
and extending fully two feet above the top of the 
brick fiue; the brick flue should extend down into 
the basement, and directly under the floor should 
be connected by means of pipes with two or more 


registers placed in opposite parts of the room, di-’ 


rectly in the floor, being careful not to place them 
under the seats. These registers should be at least 
16x20 inches, and after the fire is built in the morn- 
ing sbould always be open. When the fire has been 
burning sufficiently long to warm the iron pipe 
there will be an upward current of air in the brick 
flue, which will at once begin to exhaust the 
vitiated air of the school room. 

To provide fresh air, if an ordinary stove is used, 
an opening can be made directly under the center 
of the stove, about 12x16 inches, with a pipe fitted 
to this running into the basement and connected 
with the outside; never to be left opening into the 
cellar. This pipe, or wooden box if preferred, 
should contain a damper, which may be closed at 
night, and by means of which the supply of fresh air 
may be regulated, depending on the wind and tem- 
perature. The pipe under the stove should extend 
to within four inches of the bottom of the stove 
and should be fitted with a flange running over the 
entire bottom of the stove and projecting two inches 
beyond on bota sides, with an edge turned up 
about three inches, so as to give an upward direc- 
to the air as it becomes heated by the bottom and 
sides of the stove. 

When a furnace”is used, a much better tupply 
of heated fresh air can always be furnished, but the 
fresh-air supply should always be connected with 
the outside, and never be taken from the cellar or 
school-room itself, as the air from either of these 
places would endanger the health of the occupants. 

The principles involved in the foregoing are the 
same to be used in a building of two, four, six, 
eight rooms, or of any size whatever. They may be 
briefly enunciated as follows: 

“|. Two hundred cubic feet of air should be 
allowed for each scholar, provided that the air is 
changed continuously. 

2. The foul air should be taken out of the rooms 
at or near the floor. 

3. The ventilating flue should be of sufficient 
capacity to take out tbe foul air. 

4, Theventilating flues should always be heated 
to be of any value io exbausting air. 

5. The supply of fresh air must be warmed, and 
the amount of fresh air must be sufficient to com- 
pensate for that taken out by the f-ul-air shaft. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. When furnaces or indirect steam is used in 
the construction of new buildings, the warm fresh 
air in the school-rooms should be admitted above 
the children’s heads. In the cloak-room or hall- 
way there should be one or two registers placed in 
the floor of the school-room, as there is nothing 
more disagreeable than the odor of drying boots 
and clothes in a room used for daily school work. 

2. If school trustees, parents, and teachers 
really understood how much more mental work can 
be done in wu school-room properly supplied with 
fresh warm air than in a room where the air is 


vitiated and unfit to breathe, a munth would not 
elapse before sume adequate provision would be 


made in this direction. 

3. It is estimated by competent authorities who 
have gathered the statistics, that vitiated air in the 
houses of our citizens cause forty per cent. of the 
deaths annually occurring. 

4. Every school should be provided with a series 
of the lime-water bottles, showing the per cent. of 
vitiated air and determining when it is dangerous. 

I hope that these suggestions may prove of value 
to the teachers and school trustees of our state, and 
trust that they may be the means of urging upon 
those in authority the necessity of furnishing our 
children with that which they need in order to do 
good work, which may be had at slight expense. 
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We are publishing the only Journal devoted exclusively to 
School Boards and executive officers. We furnish information 
on the doings of School Board committees, including important 
executive actions, best methods of heating and ventilation, 
text-books, with prices and adoptions, school law decisions, 
models of school buildings, statistics upon salaries, publish the 
engravings of leading school men, etc.; briefly, we keep School 
Boards abreast with the times. 








The enterprise and growth which has 
marked the career of the ScnooL Boarp 
JourNAL in the past will continue steadily 
in the future. For the coming year we will 
add many new features to our columns, and 
serve our readers with the most valuable 
and interesting matter in the most presenta- 
ble form. Our work has met with the warm- 
est recognition everywhere. School officers 
and teachersalike have accorded their appre- 
ciation. We are grateful to them and feel 
free to say that we are not unconscious of 
the mission of the ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, 
and we shall strive to deserve the patronage 
which has been bestowed upon us. 


A fine engraving showing all the State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction in the 
United States will be sent free to every new 
subscriber. The engraving will include all 
the newly elected superintendents. 


Boarps of Education sending in their sub- 
scriptions in clubs of six or more will 
receive the ScHoot Boarp JournaL at 80 
cents each, per year. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS. 


There is no body of public servants that 
is expected to meet and solve so great a 
number and variety of important problems 
as the average School Board, and of none is 
the public more exacting. 

Their responsibilities include the ques- 
tions of finance, building, supplies, course of 
study, and teachers. To each of these 
questions must be brought their most care- 
ful and impartial judgment, requiring time, 
investigation and study. 

While the public recognizes their service 


ALL WRITE TO BRUCE. 


Superin- Every school official, principal, 
tenden, teacher and parent, desiring to know 
what is done by every board of educa- 
tion in the United States should sub- 
scribe for the American School Board 
Journal. You can get it from now 
until Jaunary, 1894, for $1. It is in- 
dispensable to those who keep abreast 
with the doings of the school world. 






Secretary 
Member 
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JOHNNIE, TELL YOUR TEACHER 

To send at once for the American School 
Board Journal. The publisher now offers 
to send it until January, 1894, for the low 
price of $1. Tell her that she can find out 
in this great paper whether she is getting 
enough salary, and what the school boards 
and teachers are doing in every city, 
hamlet and village in America, 





in all these lines, yet our most immediate - 


relation to them is felt through the medium 
of the teacher. 

Whilethere is no profession whose know]- 
edge should be so universal and as accurate, 
yet there is a growing conviction that in- 
tellectual acquirements alone do not fully 
equip one for the profession of teaching. 
State, county and city superintendents add 
to, and revise, the requirements which quali- 
fy one for the work only to find, oftentimes, 
that the added technicalities have excluded 
from the teaching force some of the most 
successful workers therein and given in- 
stead those of fine intellectual attainments, 
but who have no art of imparting to others, 
or, to speak more correctly, who lack that in- 
definable power which awakens in the con- 
sciousness of another, the thought which is 
animate in themselves. 

Then the first requisite is scholarship; and 
for a certificate of any grade require some 
knowledge of psychology. It is of the first 
importance that teachers know something 
of the material with which they are to work. 
Their work is not to pour in facts, but to 
draw out the mental forces which grasp the 
facts. 

The real elements which constitute the 
teacher, elude any Board of Examiners, are 
not to be found in thecurriculum of any col- 
lege, do not always accompany well defined 
theories, and are never really tested until 
they face the sixty or more live facts which 
meet them in the averaye schoolroom. 

So there is this obvious difficulty in the 
selection of a teacher, that they must be 
tried before we can determine their fitness. 
And so the children must be the subjects of 
an experiment; but in this particular they 
are no worse off than the subjects of all the 
other learned professions as the client, the 
patient, and the pew can testify. In every 
calling, our understanding of its needs and 
our ability to meet them-must be proven by 
our “works.” 

It must therefore be said that the ques- 
tion of fitness must be arrived at by requir- 
ing scholarship and then allowing the can- 
didate to test the practicality of his theories. 

The teacher who has quickened any 
school into this attitude of growth, has solved 
all the subordinate problems of discipline, 
devices, etc., for courtesy, kindness and re- 
gard for others dominate when “everything 
is upward striving.” 

The teacher who stands this test is deserv- 
ing of the loyal support and esteem of any 
School Board. 

The teacher’s salary should be sufficient 
to insure a comfortable livelihood, the means 
for continuous study, research, travel, what- 
ever is done with an eye single to the good 
of the school. 








ing good, efficient service; such as is deter. 
mined by the tests before mentioned. 
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IMPARTIAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 





A question which School Boards have 
constantly to meet, is that of excluding from 
the corps all but resident teachers, and thig 
question is being now pushed to the front in 
various portions of the United States, and 
some Boards have been obliged to take 
action thereon. 

We do not see how such a policy as this 
can appear other than dangerous and perni- 
cious in its effects on the schools. 

Boards of education are not benevolent 
societies which bold these places as gifts for 
the sons and daughters of resident citizens 
unless their qualifications are equal to, if 
not superior to, all other applicants. School 
Boards must be inflexible on this point, that 
no matter what personal appeals are made 
to their sympathies, they are sponsors of a 
public trust where personal ends must be 
ignored for public good. 

What would become of the vegetation of 
our gardens if we could, and did, exclude 
from them the bees which carry pollen from 
long distances, and thus infuse new life and 
produce new varieties. 

What stagnant pools would our lakes be. 
come, if they refused to admit the rivers 
which bring to them the momentum which 
in their course through all the mountains 
they have acquired ! 

In this way does nature enter her protest 
against all exclusiveness. 

So let the ranks of teachers be open to all 
those who can prove themselves competent 
to fill them. 

Be ready to receive the new life, stimu- 
lus and energy which comes from keeping 
in touch with all progressive thought and 
action everywhere. 

Preferenve can only be given to local tal- 
ent with consistency when all other condi- 
tions are equal, when the local applicant 
is fully as competent as the “outside” 
applicant. 

Boards of education who thus maintain 
these reJations to teachers, and so mediate 
between them and an exacting public, must 
have risen to the plane where impersonal 
justice can be dispensed. 


THE ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL feels sure 
that the many graduates of Hamilton Col- 
lege, who are among its readers, will be 
glad to make the acquaintance of the new 
president, and see the more familiar faces of 
the venerable “Old Greek” and _ other 
beloved and honored instructors, and will be 
constrained to send their heartiest greetings 
to their Alma Mater, for all over the country. 








ANNOUNCE IT TO YOUR FRIENDS. 
That she can obtain the Americal 

School Board Journal until January, 18%, 

for $1. Just think of it! A bird’s-eye 


view of the entire educational field from 
month to month fora nominal sum, It 
keeps every school official, teacher and 
parent abreast with the doings of every 
board in the United States. 





Lastly, the tenure of office should be dur / 
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HAMILTON COLLEGE. 


ITS HISTORY, DISTINGUISHED GRADUATES, 
AND ABLE FACULTY. 


Hamilton College at Clinton, a beauti- 
ful village in Oneida County, N. Y., was 
chartered in 1812. It grew up upon the 
foundations of Hamilton Oneida Acad- 
emy, which was founded in 1793 by Sam- 
uel Kirkland, missionary to the Indians. 
Among the earliest graduates of the col- 
lege were Gerrit Smith, Edward Robin- 
son the Biblical scholar, Albert Barnes 
the preacher. Among the later gradu- 
ates are U.S. Senators Henry B. Payne, 
Daniel D. Pratt, Joseph R. Hawley, the 
late Theodore W. Dwight, ex-Gov. Wil- 
lard of Indiana, Attorney General W. H. 
H. Miller, Chancellor A. J. Upson, the ° 
late Comptroller J. J. Knox, Rev. Dr. 
Herrick Johnson, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, the probable 
successor of Spurgeon, Hon. Elihu Root 
of New York, Ephraim Mariner of Mil- 
waukee, Judge Elliot Anthony of Chi- 
cago. 

The college has kept the even tenor of 
its old conservatism. It has never had 
the university fever. It is satisfied to 
remain simply a college, but keeping 
abreast with new methods of thought 
and teaching. There are now more 
classical students in Hamilton than in 
any other college in the state, Columbia 
alone excepted. A moderate amount of 
elective studies has been introduced. 
New chairs have been established in the 
sciences and the modern languages. The 
library and the “old cabinet” have re- 
ceived large additions, and they and the 
laboratories are in commodious rooms. 
Hon. H. B. Silliman, a trustee, has built 
a fine hall for the College Y. M. C. A. 

At last the college hasa president of its own 
raising. It had lived eighty years, educated three 
thousand sons, and sent out fourteen presidents to 
other colleges. A new chapter of history begins 
with the administration of Rev. Dr. M. Woolsey 
Stryker of the class of 1872. Dr. Stryker was born 
in 1851,in Vernon, N. Y. He is a grandson of Com- 
modore Melancthon Woolsey of the U. S. Navy, 
whose name suggests a wholesome blending of 
scholarly and fighting qualities. Dr. Stryker has 
enough of the old Commodore in his nature to ex- 
pect every Hamilton graduate to do his duty. 
With that condition made good he will never give 
up the ship. He has labored efficiently in Y. M. C. 
A. work in New York city, in pastorates at Auburn 
and Ithaca, N. Y., Holyoke, Mass., and in the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church in Chicago. Professor 
North says of him: “As a preacher he is earnest, 
with no attempt at display of eloquence, untram- 

meled by notes, and fertile in vivid, practical views 
of familiar Gospel truth. He holds higk rank asa 
poet and hymnologist. His youthful vigor, social 
qualities, personal magnetism, ready knowledge of 
affairs, his large wealth of resources, give promise 
of a brilliant career as a college president.” 

He is to be inaugurated Jan. 17, 1893. 

Edward North, L. H. D., LiL. D., whose soubriquet 
of “Old Greek” is dear to every alumnus, will next 
summer celebrate his jubilee of service. All that 
is best, most romantic, most filial in the mind of 
the graduates is associated with him. His record 
is as full of honor as it is indelible. What Louis 
XIV. boasted of himself—“The state, it is I”—they 
adapted to him who would be the last to claim it, 
— “The college, it is I.” 

C. H. F. Peters, Ph. D., for over 30 years director 
of the Litchfield Observatory, was a German by 
birth, a graduate of Berlin in 1837. He came to 
Hamilton in 1858. In 1874 he had charge of the 
U. 8. Government party sent to New Zealand to 

observe the transit of Venus. From the King of 








Prof. of Latin and Dean of the Faculty. 
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A. G. HOPKINS, 


President of the College. 


EDWARD NORTH, 
Professor of Greek. 


H. C. G. BRANDT, REV. DR. M. W. STRYKER, 
Prof, of French, German and Philology, 





CLINTON SCOLLARD, A.M. 


Prof. of English, Literature, Rhetoric 
and Elocution. 





OREN ROOT, 
Professor of Mathematics, 


FACULTY OF HAMILTON COLLEGE, CLINTON, N. Y. 


Sweden he received a gold medal for sun-spot work; 
from the Rapublic of France, the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor for his great star charts. Observ- 
ing for these charts and for his great star catalogue 
he swept the sky for thirty years, und incidentally 
found more asteroids than any other astronomer. 

The Rev. Oren Root, D. D., the Pratt Professor 
of Mathematics, after studying law with Mariner & 
Pratt of Milwaukee, was admitted to the bar. After 
serving as Professor of English in the State Uni- 
versity of Missouri, he was made, iu 1880, Adjunct 
Professcr of his aged father, and at the latter’s 
demise, full Professor. He is the fourth in line of 
Hawilton’s eminent mathematicians—Strong, Mar- 
cus Catlin, Oren Root I. 

The Rev. A. G. Hopkins, Ph. D., Benjamin-Bates 
Professor of the Latin Laaguage and Literature, 
has twice visited Italy and studied a year in Leip- 
zig. His various monographs are valuable contri- 
butions to the study of Latin. 





THE LATE DR. C. H. F. PETERS, 
Director of the Litchfield Observatory, 


H. C. G. Brandt, A. M., Professor of German, 
French and Philology, is a German by birth, grad- 
uated in 1872, and studied in Gottingen, Freiburg 
and Strassburg. Was for six years Associate Pro- 
fessor of German in Johns Hopkins University. 
He is the author of a “German Grammar for 
Schools and Colleges” and a “German Reader for 
Beginners.” 

Since 1889 the Rev. Dr. W. R. Terrett has been, 
Professor of Law and History. His predecessors 
were the late T. W. Dwight, Ellicott Evans and ¥F. 
M. Burdick, now of Columbia College. 

The department of oratory once held by a Mande- 
ville and an Upson, is pow in charge of Clinton 
Scollard, the poet. The chair of chemistry, once 
occupied by Charles Avery, Walstein Root and A. 
H. Chester, is now held by Albro D. Merrill who 
is at the same time Professor of Biology. 

The Stone Professor of Geology and Mineralogy 
is C. H. Smyth, Ph. D., a graduate of Columbia 
School of Mines and Heidelberg. The Rev. W. H. 
Squiers, a graduate of Hamilton, Auburn and 
Leipzig is instructor in Metaphysics. 

In nearly all the departments there are assistants. 
The college was never better equipped to meet 
the demands for accurate classical, scientific and 
Christian scholarship. It is hoped that the alumni 
will, on the auspicious occasion of the inauguration 


of the new president, send their loyal greetings to 
“Old Hamilton.” 


“THE DRAWING PARTY.” 


This is the name of a new game by the Milton 
Bradley Co., or rather a decided improvement on a 
popular old game. The company draw cards, on 
each of which is the name of an animal. Each guest 
then draws his or her animal in a nice blank book. 
The rest of the company guess what it is and the 
best guesser wins the prize. The hostess keeps the 
book as a souvenir of the occasion. Write them 
about it. 
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SCHOOL BUILDING INSURANCE. 


The Iron Mountain, Mich., board of education 
has insured the new Hulst high school building for 
$40,000. . 

At the Cleveland, O., school council meeting 
Director Sargent opened a discussion upon the 
matter of insurance upon the school buildings. 
With the excep ion of four buildings, he stated, no 
insurance is being carried, and these four policies 
will expire in the spring. The discontinuance of 
insurance on the buildings was decided upon by the 
old school board three or four years ago. Director 
Sargent thought it would be a good idea to carry 
insurance of from $2,000 to $5,000 on each building, 
and be asked for an expresion from the Council on 
the matter. > 

The committee on sites and buildings of the Salt 
Lake City school board reported that many of the 
new buildings are approaching completion, and the 
superior manner in which they are heated and 
their distance from other buildings would entitle 
the board to a lower rate of insurance than is usu- 
ally accorded on ordinary buildings. The commit- 
tee therefore recommended that it be authorized to 
insure the buildings at from 35 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. of the cost, and that they be allowed to insure 
the furniture at 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. of its 
cost. Adopted. 

The matter of insurance was discussed by the 
Duluth, Mion., board of education at ite last meet- 
ing. An opinion of Walter Ayers as to the legality 
of the course recommended was read. Mr. Ayers 
held that the board had the right to put any 
amount of insurance on the buildings that it saw 
fit or not to insure them at all but it had no right 
to create an insurance sinking fund. He said: ‘ “It 
would seem to make little difference whether the 
money to cover losses by fire were in a special fund 
to be drawn by check or in the pockets of the tax- 
payers to be reached by taxation; it must come 
from the same source in any event.’’ There were 
about a dozen insurance agents present to convince 
the board that as a matter of business it ought to 
insure. The question was referred back to the 
insurance committee for an amended report. 


DETROIT ADOPTS ANOTHER. 


The much agitated questioa relating to the qual- 
ifications of applicants for positions as teachers in 
the Detroit public schools was disposed of at a long 
session of the board of education. In place of the 
resolution adopted some time ago which provided 
that only graduates of Detroit public schools be 
employed as teachers, the following was substituted: 

Resolved, That no applicants shall receive posi- 
tions as teachers in the primary or grammar schools 
without fulfilling the following conditions: They 
must either be graduates of the Detroit training 
school, or they must have substituted 200 days, 
after having passed an examination which would 
entitle them to admission into the training school 
or they must give to the committee on teachers and 
schools satisfactory evidence of having taught 
successfully elsewhere for three years. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL STATISTICS, 


There are in Pennsylvania 23.436 schools of which 
11,488 are graded. There are 25,339 teachers on the 
pay-roll, of which 8,162 are males and 17,177 females. 
The average monthly salary paid the male teachers 
is $42.15 and the female teachers $31.41. The pupils 
in these schools numbered 977,528, and the total 
cost of tuition, building, fuel and contingencies was 
$14,329,140.46. 

These figures, in comparison with the figures of 
the preceding year, ending, June 1, 1891, show a 
steady increase in the number of schools, scholars 
and teachers. The report shows an increase in the 
number of schools of 552, and in the number of 
pupils of 8,022. A peculiar part of this report is 
that in the last year the number of male teachers 

shows a decrease of nine, while there is an increase 
of female teachers of 423. 
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Part of the report is devoted to the public schools 
of Philadelphia, and shows that of the 2,783 teach- 
ers of Philadelphia, 2,670 are females and 113 males. 
These 113 male teachers receive an average salary of 
$195.56 per month, while the female teachers re-. 
ceived an average salary of $65.77 per month. The 
number of pupils in the schools at the end of the 
year was 114,088, while the average attendance dur- 
ing the year was 109,403 scholars. 


GO HUNGRY TO SCHOOL. 





There are 40,000 little children in London who go 
breakfastless to school every morning. The matter 
has been urgently brought before the school board 
by delegates from the idle workingmen, with the 
request that the city should fill the stomachs as 
well as the brains of the little ones whose attend- 
ance it compels. The subject had already been 
semi-officially investigated, and the appalling fig- 
ures, which are daily growing, were found to be 
substantially correct. It is also stated that a 
wholesome porridge cau be provided at a cost of 
only a half-penny per child. It is argued that 
unless such an expedient is adopted the compulsory 
education law might as well be repealed, for hunger 
for knowledge and hunger for food can never 
co-exist in the same body, least of all in a child’s. 


BOOK NOTICES. 





THE GRAMMAR OF WOOD-WORK. A GRADUATED SYS- 
TEM OF MANUAL TRAINING FOR ELEMENTARY, SEC- 
ONDARY AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS By Walter E. 
Degerdon, head instructor in wood-work, at the White. 
chapel Craft School. McMillan & Co., London and New 
York. 


This is a little book describing the construction 
of twenty-one exercises in wood-work, which make 
up the course in manual training pursued in the 
White chapel Craft School, London. Like all sim- 
ilar work in the English manual training schools, 
the course is quite different, both in general scope 
and in detail, from that pursued in the typical 
American schools. Among English works of its 
class it is one of the best that have been published. 
Two main points have been kept in mind, both of 
which are correct in principle. The first and most 
important is that the teaching shall be educational, 
—1i, e. that the lessons shall be carefully snd syste- 
matically graduated in difficulty, so that the pupil 
may really understand each process before passing 
on to one more complex, and shall gain such an 
insight into principles as will enable him hereafter to 
apply for himself the methods and processes of the 
exercises under altered conditions. The second is 
that each process shall be practically correct, that in 
no case, even to gain a supposed educational advan- 
tage, shall the pupil be taught to use wrong tools or 
wrong methods, judged from the standpoint of the 
mechanic. Judged by the needs of the American 
school, however, it must be considered as quite ele- 
mentary. It is good as far as it goes but does not 
go far enough. Besides work practically the same 
as here outlined, the best manual training schools 
of to-day in this country teach wood-turning, wood- 
carving, pattern making, moulding and forge and 
machine work in iron and steel. It is but fair to 
the author, however, to say that he plainly designed 
the course for elementary pupils only, and the title 
is therefore somewhat misleading. 

THE NEW MODEL FIRST READER, 96 pages, by mail, 32 cents. 
Published by George Sherwood & Co., Chicago, Ml. 

It is a gem. The colored pictures will greatly 
interest the little folks and gain their attention. 
The illustrations are excellent for conversaticnal 
exercises. The plan is based upon what has been 
called the “Electric Method.” 

The picture of the object is presented—box, hat, 
cup, etc., and the child is taught the word in con- 
nection with the picture. Then come “Review Les- 
sons” where the words already studied are pre- 
sented. These reviews, or hunting exercises, test 
the pupil’s knowledge of the words without the key 
(the picture.) 

The pupil is then introduced to quality words by 
the assistance of beautifully colored pictures, fol- 


lowed by the review lessons which thoroughly fix 
the words in the mind. After this, the sentence is 


developed and the power of the “verb” is suggested © 


by pictures representing action. The advance 
seems rapid at first glance, but actual experience 
will convince all that it is a natural growth. 

The balance of the book is replete with interest- 
ing stories in child lore. I observed that my little 
girl became a full fledged interrogation point while 
studying this book. The pictures excite the inquis- 
itiveness of the child, and through the questions, 
observation is enlarged and knowledge is increased. 


IDAHO IN LINE. 





I have on every suitable occasion recommended 
the American Scnoot Boarp Journat to school 
trustees, boards of education, and teachers generally 
in our young state, as being admirably calculated 
in keeping them in touch with the noble work of 
education of the youth of our beloved land. 

JosepH BE. Harrovun, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction of Idaho. 


F. R. BEAL, 
President of the Globe School Furniture Co. 





Mr. Beal is a native Wolverine, born in Northville 
Mich., where he now lives, in 1836. Was brougt up 
to the cabinet maker’s trade, and followed various 
mercantile pursuits until Feb., 1873, at which time 
he organized the Michigan School Furniture Co., 
the prime purpose of the organization being to 
manufacture school desks. 

This company continued in the business until 
1887, when it was succeeded by the Globe Furni- 
ture Co., which is now prosecuting the same busi- 
ness. 

Mr Beal has been the general manager of both 
the companies named from their organization, and 
has had a prominent part in the development of the 
business from the crude and ill shaped patterns in 
use twenty years ago, to the perfect school desk of 
to-day. 

The first school desk with a curved back to the 
seat originated with him. In retrospecting the two 
decades of Mr. Beal’s connection with this industry 
it is worthy of note that only one other concern in 
the United States has followed in this line continu- 
ously for twenty years, and it seems to be true 
that the business has been more prolific of failure 
and disaster than it has of favor and fortune to 
those engaged in it. 

It is a current saying among those most familiar 
with the trade that there is no industry in the Uni- 
ted States of the magnitude of the school furniture 
businesswhich can show so large an amount of 
energy expended and such meagre results left in 
the hands of the promotors of the business. 





F. R. BEAL, 
Pres. Globe Furniture Co., Northville, Mich. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENTS. 

The Chicago Board of Education will renew in- 
surance policies on school supplies to the extent of 
$35,000. mr 

The Milwaukee School Board has petitioned the 
Board of Public Works to erect fiag-staffs on all 
schoo]-houses. 

The Philadelphia Board of Education will expend 
$30,000 in providing 37 three-story school-buildings 
with fire-escapes. 

The Racine, Wis., school board awarded the con- 
tract on apparatus for physical laboratory for high 
school to W. A. Olmstead, of Chicago. 

Contracts for blackboard surface were awarded 
to W. A. Olmstead, at 60% and 81 cents per square 
yard by the Chicago Board of Education. 

Pawtucket, R. I., will expend $1,700 in fire-escapes 
for five public schools. The escapes consist of a 
series of ladders and platforms from the top to the 
lower story. 

The American Desk and Seating Company, of 
Chicago, was given the contract by the Rockford, 
Ill., echool board, for 1,800 single seats for the Hall: 
Brown and Lincoln schools. 

Inspector Voigt’s resolutions before the Detroit 
school board, that the rules be changed to permit 
the board to advertise for proposals for supplies, 
etc., in March of each year. 

The Moline, Ill., boarJ of education invited F. S. 
Allen, the school-house architect, to inspect a site 
selected for a proposed new high school, and render 
an opinion as to its availability. 

The Cincinnati School Board will exact a penalty 
of $5 per day from the printers who contracted to 
get out the sixty-third annual report of the board, 
and failed to meet the prescribed time. 

Racine, Wis., A new Appleton’s Reading Chart. 

Racine, Wis., blackboard $1 per yard, furnished 
by W. A. Olmstead, Chicago. 

The Mount Clemens, Mich., school board will 
hereafter furnish tablets to pupils free of cost. 
They will cost less than three cents apiece, whereas 
the customary price has been five cents. 

Contractor White, of McKeesport, who built the 
new Hamilton public school of Straddock, Pa., has 
had deducted from his pay $6,000 by the school 
board for incomplete fulfillment of contract. 

The Columbus, O, school board ordered the old, 
so-called Gondola desks, in the various buildings 
removed and to be reseated with the surplus desks 
already contracted for use in the new buildings. 

At the meeting of the Middletown, O., school 
board meeting, a communication was read from the 
Cleveland School Furniture Company stating that 
the faults in the school furniture would be made 
right. 

Messrs. N. Kretz & Co., the live architects of St. 
Pau! bave secured pleasant quarters in the elegant 
N. Y. Life Building. They believe in the ScHoo. 
Boarp JOURNAL as an advertising medium, and our 
readers will grow familiar with the name in suc- 
ceeding issues. 

Doylestown, Pa. Charles N. Nightingale appeared 
before the board with a set of Complete School 
Charts, embracing reading, phonics, penmanship, 
drawing, arithmetic, United States history, geogra- 
phy, civil government and physiology, which he 
desired placing in the public schools. 

The committee on furniture and supplies report- 
ed to the Salt Lake City school board that in 
accordance with a resolution of the board they 
had placed an order with the U. S. School Furni- 
ture Co., for the secoxcd car of furniture for the 
Lowell school at a cost of $2,100.40. Adopted. 

A recess of five minutes was taken at a recent 
meeting of the Elizabeth, N. J., school board to per- 
mit an agent to explain to the board a machine for 
instructing pupils in geography, astronomy, etc. 
The agent, after hastily explaining the same, offered 
to let the board have it for $40, the real price being 
865- 

A communication was received by the Dayton, O., 
school board from the Central Schoo! Supply house 
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of Chicago, IIl., offering to furnish the board thirty 
sets of the “Teachers’ Anatomical Aid” at $37.50 
each, and agreeing to keep the apparatus in repair 
free of cost for the next five years. After some 
discussion two were ordered. 

The school boards of Yonkers, N. Y., Cairo, IIl., 
Nashville, Teno., Memphis, Tenn., Elmyra, N. Y., 
Louisville, Ky., Harrisburg, Pa., Houston, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Galesburg, IIll., Stillwater, Minn., 
Centralia, Ill., Monroe, Wis., Marquette, Mich., Ish- 
peming, Mich., Decatur, Ill., Idaho Springs, Volo., 
Central City, Colo., Quray, Colo., and Joplin, Mo., 
awarded contracts for school furniture to the 
United States School Furniture Company. 

A number of school principals called upon. the 
clerk of the Cincinnati Board of Education to com- 
plain of the ink or writing fluid that has been fur- 
nished them. F. A. Woodmansee, No. 7, West 
Pear! Street, furnishes the ink at a price which was 
considered very low. The sample fluid he pre- 
sented before the Board was all right, but the 






school principals say they have been getting an in- 


ferior grade. The matter will be investigated. 

Correspondence from the American Desk and 
Seating Company, Chicago, was read by Clerk 
Barron, at the meeting of the Columbus, O., school 
board. They decline to put in desksin less than 
car lots at contract price. The clerk made a state- 
ment showing that the terms of the contract were 
understood by the contractors who were toship the 
seats as needed. A motion that the board rescind 
the action awarding one-third the contract to the 
American Desk and Seating Company was lost. It 
was moved by Mr. Stoddart, and the motion carried 
that the company be notifie1 to sign the contract 
within seven days and ship the seats within twelve 
days. 

In view of the fact that the Fire Commission of 
San Francisco will carrv out strictly the law on fire- 
escapes for public buildings, School Director Dunn 
said: “Fire-escapes on school-buildings are as use- 
less as the fifth wheel of the wagon toa wagon 
would be. Small children can not use fire-escapes 
without danger of falling. In case of a fire, with 
all other avenues of escape shut off, I do not believe 
one child in twenty would or could make the de- 
scent by means of an iron ladder on the outside of 
a building. The children would fall pell-mell and 
be dashed to death below. At present all school- 
buildings can be cleared in ninety seconds, and in 
my opinion fire-escapes are therefore useless. Iam 
not in favor of them on school-buildings, however 
serviceable they might be on other structures. 

The opening of bids by the building committee of 
the St. Louis school board resulted as follows: 
United States Furniture Company—Globe desk; 
No. 1, $2.75; No. 2, $2.75; No. 3, $2.65; No. 4, $2 65; 
No. 5, $2.55; No. 6, $2.55. Fronts and rears, $2.45. 
Burlington Desk, No. 1, $220; No. 2, $220; No. 3, 
$2.10; No. 4, $2.10; No. 5, $2; No. 6, $2. Fronts and 
rears, $2. Scarritt Furniture Company—Automat- 
ic Adjusting Desk, $2.35, all sizes. Fronts and rears 
$2.25. T. J. Burridge, agents—New Advance, No. 
1, $2.60; No. 2. $2 60; No. 3, $2.55; No. 4, $2,55; No. 5, 
$2.50; No. 6, $2.50. Fronts and rears, $2. Auto- 
matic, No. 1, $2.60; No. 2, $2.60; No. 3, $255; No. 4, 
$2.55; No. 5, $2; No. 6, $2; No. 7,82. The matter 
was postponed. A reorganization of the board 
created a new Building Committee and when the 
desk question came up at its first meeting it was 
postponed indefinitely. 

The Minneapolis board of education has selected 
the furniture for the new South Side High School 
The committee room was filled with sample desks, 
chairs and opera seats submitted by the Minneap- 
olis School Furniture Company, the 7American 


Desk and Seat Company, and other manufacturers. 
A total of 484 school seats were needed. The board 


decided to purchase the very best desk obtainable 
and the desks selected were: 192“B” and 292 “A” of 
of the Minneapolis factory at the uniform price of 


$2.65 per desk. Pastor Gjertsen and John Morton’ 


got into a little snarl over the selection of the 1,002 
seats for the hell on the top of the school. Mr. 









Morton wanted the board to purchaes plain chairs, 
costing about 75 cents each, but Mr. Gjertsen ar- 
gued for opera chairs, such as are in use in other 
high schools. Norton was stubborn and refused to 
concur with the remainder of the building commit- 
tee in recommending the opera chairs. His princi- 
pal objection was the cost--$1.65 per seat. After 
some persuasion Mr. Norton consented to the opéra 
chair on condition that when the East Side had its 
High School to furnish, it, too, was to have opera 
chairs. Five dozen common chairs and one dozen 
platform chairs were also ordered. 


PATENTS ON SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. 


INK-WELL. For ScHoo.-peEsks.—WaLtTerR H. Mor- 


DEN AND ALEXANDER J. GiLMouR, TORONTO, 
CANADA. 





A spherical ink-well for school-desks, provided at 
or near the top of its vertical axis with an opening, 
the edge of which is provided with an outwardly- 
extending lug or ear adapted to engage the edges of 
the opening in the desk-top, in combination with 
suitable means for securely holding said ink-well in 
place and allowing it a partly longitudinal revolu- 
ble movement, The ink-well is provided at the 
top with an opening, the edge of which is provided 
with an outwardly-extending ear-or lug, a longi- 
tudinal groove encircling it, in combination with 
a support consisting of a U-shaped band the ends 
of which are connected to a top plate supported on 
a shoulder extending inwardly from:the side.of the 
opening through the desk top, the rounded portion 
of which is located within said groove in the ink- 
well, an opening through the top plate to corres- 
pond with the opening in the iak well, the support 
allowing the ink-well a longitudinally-revoluble 
movement which movement is arrested by means of 
the aforesaid lug or ear coming in contect with the 
edge of the opening through the top plate. 
ADJUSTABLE SuppeorTING-STANDARD FOR ScHoou 

Desks anD Seats:—F REperIc A. CHANDLER, Som- 

ERVILLE, Mass. 








A supporting-standard for school desks and seats, 
composed of a lower portion or base A, and an 
upright or upper portion B, provided with grooves 
or recesses and adapted to slide vertically within 
said base, combined with a double or U-shaped 
spring D, adapted to slide horizontally on said base 
and engage the grooves or recesses in the vertically- 
sliding upright, and a clamping-bolt E, passing 
through said spring and adapted to hold the same 
when slid forward to lock the upright at the desired 
height, substantially as set forth. 
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InK-HoLpeR For PEens:—CuHar.es W. Voss, Cuat- 
HAM, Mass. 


The herein described 
ink-holding attachment 
for pens, consists of a 
piece of elastic, flexible, 
and non-metallic mate- 
rial slotted at opposite ends to form loops to engage 
the pen at opposite ends of its eye and adapted to 
be held in place by its elasticity when stretched 
upon the pen. 

Suate Penoin SHARPENER:—GEORGE S. N. Hum- 

PHRIES, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

A slate pencil sharp- 

ener comprises a casting 

,» having a tapering or con- 

ical ribbed and chan- 

neled internal body and 

a contracted offset at the 

upper or outer end thereof, wings, a stop, and a bill 

formed integral with said casting, and a plate piv- 

oted to one of said wings and adapted to engage 
with the stop of the other of said wings. 









HEATING AND VENTILATING SCHOOLS. 


The new high school, to be erected at Milwaukee, 
will be equipped with the Johnson heat regulating 
apparatus at a cost of $1,015. 

The contract for heating and ventilating the new 
high school building at Milwaukee was awarded to 
the Fuller & Warren Co., at $3,485. 


The adoption of the Smead System of heating 
and ventilating in the Prescott school was accepted 
by the Oakland, Cal., school board. 

The Smead system of warming, ventilation and 
dry closets was adopted on Saturday last by the 
Battle Creek, Mich., school board for several build- 
ings. 

Thoese school house, just completed at Pocatello, 
Idaho, was designed by Architect F. M. Ellis, of 
Omaha. It is warmed and heated by the Smead 
system. 

Isaac D. Smead & Co., were awarded contract for 
the introduction of the complete Smead system of 
warming, ventilation and dry closets into the new 
Lutheran College building to be erected at Lima, O. 

Mr. Geddis, of Wilkes Barre, representing the 
Smead-—Wells Co., was present at the last meeting of 
the Hazelton, Pa., board and talked about the mer- 
its of his company’s system of heating and ventila- 
tion. 

An app3al has been taken by defendant in the 
case of Warren, O., board of Education of Cortland 
School District vs. the Bennett & Peck Heating and 
Ventilating Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
plaintiff recovered judgment for $300 and costs in 
Justice Herzog’s court as damages resulting from 
the failure of the Bennett & Peck Company to com- 

plete a contract for equipping a school building 
with heating apparatus. 

A proposition to the Omaha board of education 
from Mr. Holbrook, to put his system of heating 
and ventilation into the school buildings where the 
contract had been awarded to the Fuller & Warren 
Company free of charge if the necessary changes in 
the brick work were made, was referred to the com- 
mittee on buildings and property for consideration. 


Mr. Thayer addressed the Superior, Wis., board in 
favor of the electric system of ventilation. He said 
that for the last twenty-five years most of the 
school buildings he had seen were abominably 
heated and damnably ventilated. He thought a 
good system of ventilation indespensable and if 
economy is necessary “go back to tLe old benches.” 
J. M. Doesburg, of Milwaukee, explained the appar- 
atus of the Johnson electric system for which he is 
agent. Another electric system, the Electric Ther- 
mostat, was also explained by its agent. The mat- 
ter was referred to the building committee and the 
committee on fuel and rents. 

The Fuller & Warren Company have placed their 
warming, ventilating and sanitary systems in the 
following school buildings: High school, Moody, 
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Chelmsford Street, Oaklands, Lowell, Mass ; public 
school, Fitchburg, Mass.; ward school, Millbury, 
Mass; public school, Winchendon, Mass.; two 
schools, Quincy, Mass.; public school, Chicopee 
Mass.; two schools, New Bedford, Mass.; Atherton 
school, Boston, Mass.; two schools, Salem, Mass.; 
public school, Andover, Mass.; three schools, East 
Orange, N. J.; public school, Elizabcth, N. J.; one 
school, Amherst, N. S.; public school, Yarmouth, 
N. 8.; public school, Wolfville, N. 8.; public school, 
Glencoe, N. Y.; public school, Albany, N. Y.; pub- 
ic school, Burlington, Vt.; public school, Nauga- 
tuck, Conn; public school, Scranton, Pa.; high 
school, Bozeman, Mont.; ward school, Bozeman, 
Mont.; public school, Rensselaer, Ind.; two schools, 
Baraboo, Wis.; two schools, Merrill, Wis.; public 
school, Butternut, Wis.; two schools, Milwaukee, 
Wis., puplic school, Prentice, Wis., public school, 
Tomahawk, Wis.; public school, Omro, Wis.; high 
school, Orange City, Iowa; court house, Hampton, 
Iowa; State Normal school, Valley City, N. D.; the 
Leavenworth, West, Lothrop, Windsor Place and 
Saratoga schools, Omaha, Nebr.; high school, Ord, 
‘Nebr.; public school, Plattsmouth, Nebr., public 
school, Perry, Kans.; public school, Topeka, Kans.; 
court house, Lebanon, Ind.; county house, Joliet, 
Ill.; public school, New Ulm, Minn.; public school, 
Winona, Minn.; county house, Elkhorn, Wis.; pub- 
lic school, Monroe City, Mo.; public scbool, Clinton 
Mo.; public school, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Franklin 
school, Omaha, Nebr. 

This shows an excellent record and establishes 
the fact that the system possesses merit and is not 
an experimental one. 






HOW TO REOUCE THE SCHOOL TAX. 


In every school budget of expenses the item of 
fuel is an important one. Boards of education aim 
to provide their school houses with comfort as well 
as all modern conveniences—but a warm school 
room during the fall and winter months is an abso- 
lute necessity. The fuel question therefore be- 
comes at times a perplexing one and more so when 
the price of coal is an exhorbitant one. 

Therefore, at the prices charged for coal, heating 
is expensive enough at best, and an economical use 
of fuel in public buildings is the duty of public 
officers. Until a thorough test had been made no 
one was aware of the great amount of fuel that is 
wasted in over-heating. Windows are thrown open 
in even the coldest weather and tons of coal, as it 
were, are expended in the open air. Realizing this 
fact, the city officials of Milwaukee have for the 
past few years had the Johnson Heat Regulating 
Apparatus in all school buildings which have been 
erected. Tat this has been wise is instanced by 
the following letter: 


Ocr. 20, 1892—To0 Whom It May Concern: 
The fifteenth district school, situated on Cold 
Spring avenue between Twentieth and Twenty-first 
streets, occupies two buildings of 
nearly equal size, and containing about 
the same number of cubic feet of air 


space. Both buildings are supplied “ 
with modern steam heating appara- “ "wg aes 
tus; the newer, or western building, : OR 


being provided with the 
Johnson Electric Regu- 
lating system of Heating 
and Ventilating. A 

close estimate of the 
amount of coal con- 
sumed in each build- 
ing enables me 
to place a sav- 
ing of over forty 
(40) tons annu- 
ally to the credit 
of the appara- 
tus regulated by 
the Johnson 
system, besides 
securing an 
temperature 
and better ven- 
tilation in the 
school rooms. 
For the reasons 
given, I have 


frequently oS eres: 
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urged upon the authorities the necessity of extend- 
ing the system throughout both buildings. Very 


respectfully, 
M. H. Cooks, Principal. 

At $6 per ton for anthracite coal the annual sav- 
ing in this small building is $250 per year. What 
must be the saving in all the school buildings in the 
city having this apparatus? The saving simply 
runs into the thousands of dollars, The way to re- 
duce taxation is to reduce expenses, and this is one 
of the ways of reducing expenses. Statistics show 
that the Johnson Heat Regulation as applied to 
public buildings, pays for itself in two or three 
years and afterwards is a source of revenue. Over 
sixty school buildings in Chicago are equipped 
with this apparatus. Its use in all classes of build- 
ings is extending so rapidly that the sales have 
doubled the present year. 


FIFTH WARD SCHOOL, JOLIET, ILL. 


F, 8. ALLEN, ARCHITECT. 

This cut represents one of the many fine school 
buildings in the city of Joliet. The building is 
about eighty feet square, built of Joliet stone and 
roofed with slate. The cornices, finials, valleys, 
gutters and conductor pipes are entirely of copper; 
the bay windows are alsocovered with the same 
material. 

It contains eight class rooms (with a seating 
capacity of fifty pupils each) which are lighted 
‘entirely from the left hand side of the pupil by a 
large bay window, occupying about three-fourths 
of the side of each room. There are two entrances 
and from these broad and easy staircases lead to 
the main hall in the center of the first floor, which 
communicates with the four classrooms and ward- 
robes of this floor. Two staircases lead from here 
to the second story with a landing in the center. 
On one of these landings is the principal’s office, 
located in the tower. The second story is arranged 
identically with the first. 

The building is heated and ventilated by the 
Smead system and contains the Smead dry closets. 
The windows are provided with Venetian blinds 
and a four-foot Champion blackboard runs entirely 
around each room. In the basement are the coal 
rooms, furnace room, janitor’s room, recreation 
and toilet rooms for both boys and girls. 

The vestibules are finished in American marble 
and the remainder of the building is tinished in 
quartered oak. The inside partitions are of brick 
and the plastered ceilings are lathed with expanded 
metal. 

The top of the stone spire is ninety-seven feet 
from the ground, surmounted by a fifteen foot flag 
staff. 

The building is about completed and will be 
ready for occupancy Jan. Ist. The total cost, in- 
cludingheating 
apparatus and fur- 
niture will] be 
about $30,000. 
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BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 
By W. H. Beacu. 


THE ARITHWETIC READER. By Frank H. Hall, Chicago. 
Geo, Sherwood & Co. 

An attempt to enable teachers of primary classes 
to make the children familiar with the simpler 
operations in numbers by exercises in reading, and 
without the severer task of committing to memory 
rules and definitions. 

THE STEP-BY-STEP PRIMER. By Eliza Boardman Burnz. 
New York: Burnz & Co. 

So much time is required is mastering the arbi- 
trary ‘and unreasonable spelling in English, a 
spelling that often gives no idea of the pronuncia- 
tion, that the author has devised a plan to indicate 
the pronunciation without new letters or change of 
spelling. Letters and words are to be taught by 
sound first. Silent letters are printed in light-line 
type. Other than the usual sounds of the letters 
used are indicated by substituted words placed 
beneath: 

HEALTH.FOR LITTLE FOLKS. American Book Company. 

The first of a physiological series for schools. 
This is intended for primary classes. It is written 
in simple, familiar language and is a readable and 
instructive little book. 

THE CHILDREN’S FIRST READER. By Ellen M. Cyr. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

It is the idea of the author that in the ordinary 
primary books there is not sufficient reading mat- 
ter for the vocabulary the children have acquired. 
These reading lessons are written in an easy, enter- 
taining style and are intended to supply the needs 
that exist. 

THE STORY OF THE GERMAN ILIAD. By Mary E. Burt, 
Member of the Chocago Board of Education. Chicago: 
Effingham Maynard & Co. 

An explanation and interpretation of German 
Mythology and a comparison of its heroes and 
heroines with those of other nations. There isa 
significance in all mythologies that is interesting 
and suggestive. 

This story has had its inflaence on German char- 
acter. It has inspired some of the best of German 
music, and kept alive the spirit of patriotism. 

The story as here told is intended as a school 
reader for the sixth an‘ seventh grades. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Isaac Sharpless, Sc. D., Presi- 
dent of Haverford College, and George Morris Philips, Prin- 


cipal of State Normal School, West Chester, Pa, Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


In these days there are no text books that need 
more frequent revision than those on the sciences. 
There are so many new inventions and so many new 
applications of things long known, that text books 
get out of date. This book gives the latest inven- 
tions and the latest terms. A school book on 
physics covering the entire subject must necessarily 
be somewhat condensed. The authors and the 
reviser, ©. Canby Balderston, have given clear 
explanations. Many experiments and practical 
exercises are given. The working of the weather 
bureau is explained. The book appears to give the 
latest condition of physical science. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AND PHYSIOLOGY TAUGHT 


OBJECTIVELY. By H. Dorner, Ph. D., Principal Milwau- 
kee Pubiic Schools. Published by the Author. 


‘Lhis unpretentious effort to encourage and pro- 
mote the instruction of children in the sciences is 
the result of many years in the schoolroom. It 
does not claim to bea complete presentation of 
these subjects. But it is very suggestive. The first 
facts of the sciences are to be taught as object les- 
sons. From these beginnings the learners can be 
led to see the more important facts and principles 
of natural philosophy, and the application of these 
in proper babits of living. 

In the hands of a skillful teacher it is admirably 
adapted to develop habits of observation and reflec- 
tion and thus secure the most valuable practical 
results. 

A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By C. A. Van Velser and Chas. §, 


Slichter, Professors in the University of Wisconsin. Madi- 
son: Tracy, Gibbs & Co. 


The author have profited by their long, and suc- 
cessful experience as teachers of mathematics, in 
bringing forth a text book that will meet the 








demands of the schools. In some respects they 

have departed from the usual manner of text books 

on this subject. The earlier exercises are, as much 
as they can be made so, on the inductive plan. 

They proceed from particulars to generals in a nat- 

ural and rational way, beginning with simple exer- 

cises by series of questions carefully and logically 
arranged, until the principles are made obvious to 
the perception and understanding of the learner, 
before the principles are stated or the rules formu- 
lated. Nothing is stated arbitrarily. The learner 
must use his thinking faculties continually in fol- 
lowing the sometimes elaborate processes in reach- 
ing theconclusion. In these processes all necessary 
principles are made plain. The explanations are 
-given in fresh, terse language. 

The principles governing the use-of the paren- 
thesis are given before the fundamental operations, 
and are made the basis of those operations. This 
might seem a somewhat difficult thing for beginners, 
but the principle, when once understood, is made 
one of the most general application. Simple forms 
of equations are given at the outset, and equations 
meet the learner in almost every lesson. The same 
can be said of other subjects. No subject is fully 
treated in some isolated “case,” and then laid aside 
as if no further use was to be made of it. Subjects 
partially treated come up successively for later and 
fuller treatment. These serve as connecting cords 
running through all portions of the book. This 
connection and interdependence of subjects and 
principles are a conspicuous feature of the work, 
The student is continually meeting with previously 
treated subjects as he progresses along the larger 
coils of the growing spiral. 

The exercises and problems are abundant and 
varied. A large number of these are original. 
Others are taken from unfamiliar sources. A 
chapter on logarithms and a table are added. 

Altogether it is a very complete algebra, and even 
to teachers using other books it will be very sug- 
gestive and valuable as a table book for'reference. 
COLUMBIAN SELECTIONS. By Henry B. Carrington, U. 8. 

A,LL. D. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott Co. Price 75c. 

These selections have been collected by the author 
of several books on American history, the editor of 
“The Patriotic Reader,” and similar books. He had 
abundance of the best material from which to 
choose. There are sketches of the career of Colum- 
bus, and many tributes to the great discoverer. 
The selections are taken from the most prominent 
American statesmen, orators and poets. Many of 
them are familiar. Many will be new to the general 
reader- They are patriotic in character and havea 
special interest at this time, both in the school and 
in the home. 

MOSES OR DARWIN? A SCHOOL PROBLEM FOR ALL 
FRIENDS OF TRUTH AND PROGRESS, By Arnold Dodel, 
Ph. D. New York: The Truth Seeker Company. 

It is a somewhat startling alternative that con- 
fronts the reader on the title page of this volume of 
lectures. The author is professor of botany in the 
university at Zurich, Switzerland. He recites with 
righteous indignation the many instances of oppo- 
sition to the findings of investigators, and manifests 
some impatience at the slow-learning masses of 
mankind. He advocates the greatest possible 
amount of instruction in the natural sciences in the 
schools as the only way to attain the highest and 
most important truths. He isa zealous advocate 
of the doctrine of evolution, and sees in this the 
promise of the highest good for all the world. In 
his zeal he seems at times unconscious of the pres- 
ence of the “child-like spirit” that is supposed to be 
a characteristic of all sincere seekers after the 
truth. He freely makes use of strong terms in 
noticing some of those who have not yet seen their 
way clear to accept his conclusions, but charitably 
hopes that when they have become a great deal 
wiser they will probably agree with him. He very 
considerately expresses his appreciation of the 
course of some very learned and eminent devines, who 
while still believing that there is something in the 
Bible worth studying, have nevertheless recognized 
his learning, and have paid their respectful tribute 
to the character and the researches of the great 


naturalist. He sees some merits in the Bible but 
has no patience with those who place any evidence 
in the Mosaic records. But the Mosaic records are 
not held to be a scientific statement of facts, 
“Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians,” and we have reason to believe that the 
ancient Egyptians had some scientific knowledge, 
Possibly Moses may have had some glimmerings of 
the truth about the eyolution of the world, but 
thought it best to write-for.his people in poetic 
figures and types. The first’ deity in ancient 
mythology was named Chaos, representing the 
unorganized condition of the matter from which 
was later evolved the world. The records of the 
old Chaldaens prove that they were well advanced 
in some of the sciences. Possibly some of our mod- 
ern knowledge is not entirely new. The wisdom of 
Solomon did not consist entirely in his ability to 
give good advice He may have been a scientific 
man, for “He spake of trees from the cedar that is 
in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall. He spake also of beasts, and of 
fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes.” He 
may have had his university at his capital, for there 
came of all people to hear his wisdom. 

There is apt to be a little mental indigestion from 
any attempt to force conclusions upon minds that 
are not quite ready to receive them, whether those 
conclusions are correct or not. The most valuable 
results have come from the researches of those who 
have wasted no energy in abusing those who differ 
from them, but who, like Darwin, have patiently con- 
tinued their researches without either hope or fear 
as to the effect on former opinions or beliefs. 

THE AMERICAN GEOLOGIST. Published monthly at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Price, $3.50 a year. 

This is the‘only exclusively geological magazine 
published in America. At the head of the corps of 
editors is Samuel Calvin, Ph. D., F. G. 8S. A., the 
accomplished professor of sciences in the state 
university and state geologist of Iowa. The corps 
includes many of the ablest geologists of this coun- 
try and Europe. 

This magazine supplements the manuals on the 
subject by giving from month to month the latest 
results of geological work. 

So much attention is now being given to geolog- 
ical research, and such rapid progress is being made 
in the science, that this publication is indispensable 
to all who desire to keep thoroughly informed on 
the subject. Well! prepared articles of wide interest 
to the general reader are frequently given. The 
work would be invaluable in every public library 
that desires to afford information on the latest 
progress in the sciences. 


POLICE FINDS THE BOARD. 

“Jl am becoming thoroughly tired of coming to 
meetings of the board of education and not finding 
a quorum,” said Dr. Gibbs. a member of the Omaha 
school board, “and I believe the police should be 
called on and an officer sent for the absentees.” 
“I’m with you on that,” cried Mr. Wehrer. ‘I was 
married Saturday night and of course I’m anxious 
to get home, but I’ll stay until daylight if a police- 
man is sent for the absent members.” President 
Spalding then rapped the few members present to 
order, and on motion of Mr. Gibbs a squad of 
mounted police were telephoned for by the pres- 
ident. A number of members learned of the new 
order and hastened to the meeting. The police 
returned after an hour’s search and reported that 
the other members could not be found, though 
they had searched the back yards and all the 
empty boxes in the stables of the residences of the 
absentees. The board had a quorum and then 
transacted its business. 


The Educational Apparatus Company, Chicago, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,- 
000; incorporators, R. W. Wortman, W. H. House, 
and L. A. Wortman. 


School Board Journal until January, 1894, for $1, 
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LOWELL FOR MANUAL TRAINING. 


At a meeting of the Lowell, Mass., school com- 
mittee, Mr. Gallagher, for the special committee on 
the subject of manual training—Messrs. Keyes and 
Lathrop being the other members of the commit- 
tee— presented a report in print, as the committee 
had been authorized to do. The chairman of the 
committee has made observations as to the system 
of manual training and the progress of instruction 
in it, in Philadelphia, Washington and other cities, 
and in presenting the report gave information not 
contained in it. The specific objects of manual 
training were said to be: 

(1). To develop the perceptive faculties and train 
the hand in mechanical operations. 

(2). To bring out the mechanical aptitude and 
develop the inventive faculty of the pupil. 

(3). To teach him from experience that order, 
precision and correctness in labor are essential ele- 
ments of success, 

(4). To awaken a love of intelligent labor and 
lead to industrious habits. 

The committee recommended the equipment of 
one large room in the city to give the system an ex- 
periment, with accommodations for fifty pupils. 
Such a room could be equipped with work-benches 
and different appliances needed for $1,000. 

Mr. Woodies— Where can a suitable school room 
to accommodate 50 pupils for such instruction be 
had? 

Mr. Gallagher said that he would leave that for 
the school board to determine. In response to an- 
other inquiry M. Gallagher said that the benches 
needed could be procured for $10 each. It might 
be well to start the school in the higher grades of 
the grammar schools, and there need be no haste in 
starting it. Perhaps two hours a week might be 
devoted to the study at first. The report says: 
Boston teaches manual training to 2,000 pupils at 
six centres and is soon to have a mechanic arts 
high school. Cambridge has a splendid manual 
training school for instruction in wood and iron 
work equipped by a private citizen at a cost of $75,- 
0CO. Springfield has manual training taught in the 
high school and the eighth and ninth grammar 
grades at an annual expense of about $4,500. Mas- 
sachusetts is behind other states in this matter, 
and Lowell is behind other cities of the state of rot 
80 much importance. 

Sketches of benches and other apparatus used in 
schools in Philadelphia and elsewhere were shown 
upon the walls as specimens of drawings from the 
Philadelphia schools. 

Dr. Lathrop said that the system proposed for 
introduction teaches principles which can be 
adapted to any trade. It does not prevent any one 
from being apprenticed to any trade. 

On motion of Mr. Sparks the report was accepted 
but no other action was taken upon it at this meet- 
ing. 





LENGTH OF SESSIONS. 


The Lowell, Mass., school committee has 
changed the afternoon sessions from 2 to 4 p. m., to 
1.30 to 330 p. m. for the winter months. 

The white public schools of Alexandria, D. C., 
have from their establishment in 1871 kept the 
same hours—9 to 12 a. m. and 2 to 4 p. m., which 
had been usual in the private schools in the city 
before that time—for many years. Lately the col- 
ored public schools, which had formerly different 
hours, have been brought into uniformity. Now, 
however, there is a proposal before the board to 
change the hour of the white girls’ school to the 
Washington rule on the subject, and the matter 
has been referred to the school committee on 
studies and discipline. 

The Patterson, N. J., school commission has for 
80me time had under consideration the question of 
change in the sessions of the public schools. It is 
proposed to have three hours in the morning and 
two in the afternoon. The morning sessions to be- 
gin at 8.45 and close at 1145. Correspondence with 
other cities shows that many of them open school 
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earlier than nine o’clock. Trenton begins her 
morning sessions at 8.45 o'clock and closes it at 
11.45. Oswego, N. Y., and New York city get up a 
little earlier in the morning and start all their 
schools at 8.30, as also do the manufacturing 
towns of Lawrence and Lowell, Mass., also the 
town of Brookline, in the same state. The same 
may be said of a great many other towns. 


A PUBLISHER AS RIP VAN WINKLE. 


Mr. O. M. Baker, who is at the head of the well- 
known G. & C. Merriam Company, publishers of 
Webster’s Dictionaries, had a peculiar experience 
recently while on a trip in the Northwest. During 
his travels he concluded to stop over at Milwaukee 
and visit once more the. district where he had 
taught school, and served as principal some forty 
years ago. 

Mr. Baker alighted from the train with his wife, 
hailed a cabman and requested to be driven to the 
old Niagara Hotel. The cabman readily informed 
the traveler that there was no Niagara Hotel in all 
Milwaukee. 

The great publisher looked puzzled but immedi- 
ately asked the knight of the cab to take him to 
Elizabeth Street. Again he was informed that 
there was no Elizabeth Street in the whole town. 
Wuen he, however, asked for one or two more points 
with the same result, he was completely dumb- 
founded. 

He then asked, “Where am I at?” The cabman 
answered, “You are in Milwaukee.” 

Slowly the modern Rip Van Winkle rubbed his 
eyes and looked askance at his wife. Forty years 
meant a long time in a northwestern city. Finally 
he said: “I say, cabby, this has grown to bea big 
place. I want to go where the Niagara Hotel used 
to be; where Elizabeth Street used to be; where 
Walker's Point school-house used to be; in fact, 
where I taught school many years ago; take us 
somewhere anyhow.” 

The cabman tinally drove the estimable couple to 
the Fifth District School, a large and handsome 
structure where once the old rickety Walker’s 
Point school-house stood. 

Here Mr. Baker visited the classes and made the 
acquaintance of both teachersand pupils. He tried 
to find some traces of his former pupils through 
their children. Some of the pupils were either 
children or grand-children of his scholars of forty 
years ago. 

“Now, boys and girls,” said he, “do any of you re- 
member your parents speaking of an old school- 
teacher and principsl named Baker?” In some of 
the classes there was no response to this query. In 
one of the classes a little boy arose and said that his 
father used to speak of an old man named Baker, 
and that he remembered several good lickings that 
he got. 

“That is right, my boy, it was old man Baker. 
The bad boys in them days used to explain that my 
initials, O. M., stood for old man, and consequently 
I was often called old man Baker.” 

The v‘sit of Mr. Baker proved an event in the 
school-house and when the children later told their 
parents of the strange visitor, there were many 
reminiscenses told and retold by the children of the 
old school-master, who had come to see the scenes 
of his former labors, and whose devotion to the 
cause of education had made itself deeply felt 
among thousands of men and women. They will 
long remember his stalwart form and kindly face, 
and associate the same with thosechildhood im- 
pressions which remain until life departs. 








WRITE A LETTER TO-DAY, 

And address it to Bruce the Publisher, 
72 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis , 
and ask him to send you the American 
} School Board Journal until January, 
1894; $1 will do it. It will give you a 
beautifully illustrated Journal, with a 
complete synopsis of all that transpires in 
the educational world, at a small price. 











ScHOLAR (reads): “The lion leaps upon his victim unawares.’’ 

SECOND BOY IN CLASS: “Teacher, he didn’t read that right. 
He orter said, ‘The lion leaps upon his victim’s underwear,’ ” — 
Judge. 


“What is the meaning of ‘meantime,’ Johnny,” asked the 
teacher, 
“School-time,” answered Johnny, promptly. 


Mr. Slimson: “My Clara is an awfully delicate girl; she 
can’t stand anything.” 

Mrs. Von Blumer: ‘‘Neithercan my Maude. She put on a 
sailor hat the other day and it made her seasick ” 


French teacher, to select class of young ladies: ‘Please give 
the meaning of passe, and de trop.” 

Vivacious Miss, (who had studied French before): ‘Passe is 
‘out of it,’ and de trop is ‘not in it.’” 


City Niece (reprovingly): “Uncle Wayback, why do you 
pour coffee into the saucer before drinking it?” 

Uncle Wayback: ‘To cool it. The more air surface you 
give it the quicker it cools. Guess these ’ere city schools don’t 
teach much science, do they?” 


Little Boy: “Mamma, may I study history?” 

Mammy: ‘In good time.” 

“But I don’t want to wait.” 

“Why are you so impatient?” 

“T heard the teacher tell the history class that the old Romans 
had stone circus posters and one of ’em had been found, | 
want to know wot it had on.” 
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GOVERNESS: “Oh, Tommy, I’d have been ashamed to write 
like this when I was your age.” 

Tommy: ‘You never was my age, Miss Smith. You always 
was older’n me. You was born first.””—Judge. 


St. Peter (to new arrival): “But, dear man, you are too 
poorly prepared for entrance here.” 

School Book Agent: “Couldn’t help it. 1 was kicked into 
eternity by an angry text book committee man, Had no time 
for preparation. 

St. Peter: ‘‘Then let me ask: Did you always sell the very 
best text book made? 

School Book Agent: “No sir—always the worst. Why in 
some book fights— 

St. Peter: “That will do; walk rightin and help yourself to 
the best harp. Reward comes to you because of your truthful- 
ness.” 

Uncle Wayback: ‘‘Now wot’s the use o’ teachin’ gals all 
these new fangled studies? Wot good is this ‘ere astronomy 
you’re studyin’?” 

City Niece: “Why. Uncle, it’s a delightful subject to talk 
about on moonlight evenings. We point out Venus, and then 
the young man says something pretty, and then— See that 
ring?” 

The students at the University of Texas are always playing 
some game on the professors. Old Prof, Gasaway is generally 
selected as a target. About3 o’clock in the morning he was 
disturbed by the ringing of his door bell. Hastily enveloping 
his figure in a dressing-gown he threw open the window, and, 
sticking his head out, asked what was the cause of the disturb- 
ance. 

“The burglars are bad and we only wanted to tell you that 
one of your windows are open.” 

“Which one?” he asked anxiously. 

“The one you heve got your head out,” 
















































(Continued from page 5.) 
listening, until they become entirely familiar with 
these elementary sounds. Songs can be placed 
upon the phonograph given directly by the author, 
as to the way the song should be eung, and large 
classes may listen to the execution of this song at 
the same time. Teachers who are not able to sing 
themselves, or but very little at least, can in this 
way have the various key notes correctly given to 
the class by an instructor, and said keys can then 
be ready for use again the same as if they had an 
organ or piano in the room to sound the same. 
Various lessons may. be placed upon the phono- 
gtaph by the teachers, and they may be. copied 
by the class as a whole or by individuals, and the 
exercises which may be multiplied in this way, 
thus saving the teacher’s time and voice, and at the 
same time give the children so many original living 
examples, it is hardly possible to enumerate them 
here. The Educational Phonograph as we believe 
will soon -be placed in a large number of schools 
and to the great advantage of both teacher and 
pupil, These phonographs are now being success- 
fully used in some of the colleges, and especially in 
the colleges for the education of the blind. 
THE SOCIAL PHONOGRAPH. 

Organs and pianos are very common in all of our 
homes to-day, in fact the great variety of musical 
instruments that are now used to entertain society, 
and to harmonize and bring the people together 
can hardly be enumerated. We believe on a close 
investigation that the phonograph, is to outclipse 
all of the musical instruments, not that they shall 
set any of them aside, but for the purpose of main- 
taining and giving original productions. Perhaps 
no singer or performer can ever execute the song 
exactly the same way two or more times. The pho- 
nograph comes in and takes the song of the singer 
and makes a record of it that may be kept for a 
great many years. It may be reproduced again and 
again. When a record ‘has been correctly taken, 
and in this way the best songs in the conntry can 
be furnished to the various homes for a very small 
amount of money. The family circle, when gath- 
ered around the fireside, can listen and be enter- 
tained by the great singers of the country in their 
original voices. In the same way cornet solos, 
piano solos, duets and quartets on various instru- 
ments, as well as their music may be thus recorded, 
and may be furnished at leisure for the homes. In 
addition to this, a record of voices in the way of 
table talks, short addresses and recitations can be 
recorded on the phonograph. To illustrate: Weare 
going to have alittle social at our home to-night 
and friends are invited to recite and to address us 
on the occasion. We-find that we have invited one 
or two friends who are some distance from our 
home, and for some reason they are not able to be 
present. They go to the “Phonograph Exchange” 
in their own town, place their little address or rec- 
itation, as the case may be, on a carefully prepared 
cylinder, put it in the mail and send it to me, and I 


am able to place it upon the phonograph and pro- 
cure the living voice to my visitors on that evening. 
































0. OC, SEELYE, 
Superintendent Schools, Racine, Wis, 
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The world through the use of the phonograph is 
going to be united by vocal communication. We 
might multiply the various interesting and pleas- 
ant exercises that the social machine is destined to 
bring forth. Should you desire any further infor- 
mation on this subject write The North American 
Phonograph Co., No. 51 State Street, Masonic Tem- 
ple, Chicago, Ill, At this phonographic parlor, 
you will be welcomed, and you can there verify all 
that this article has stated. 





SERVED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


After the school board of Baltimore had tran- 
sacted its regular business last month the com- 
missioners vied with each 
other in honoring Henry M. 
Cowles, secretary of the 
board, who has just com- 
pleted the twenty-fifth year 
of his service in that capac- 
ity, and who during that 
period has endeared himself 
to every one with whom he 
has come in contact. In 
recognition of faithful ser- 
vice and as an evidence of 
the esteem in which he is generally held, Mr. 
Cowles was presented with a bandsome gold watch 
and chain. The testimonial was the joint gift of 
the members and officers of the board and a number 
of other friends of Mr. Cowles on the outside. The 
watch was suitably inscribed. 
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HENRY M. COWLES. 


The authors and publishers of the Reed & Kellogg 
Language Course may well feel proud of the 
marked success and great popularity of these lan- 
guage texts. No other similar texts have had such 
extended use, or stood so well the most thorough 
tests of the class-room. The sales of these books 
since their first publication have been rapidly 
increasing and constant. In the year 1890 the 
increase was 24 per cent. over that of the previous 
year. Thinking educators have found that they 
can pin their faith to these works with a certainty 
that their pupils must receive the highest possible 
discipline and the best practical training in Eng- 
lish. 

From the use of those books, and those only 
wherein grammar as a psychology is recognized, 
and wherein tive resulting mental grasp is directed‘ 
to the arts of speech and writing do we get the 
highest results. 

In Reed & Kellogg’s Series of Language Books 
grammar as a means of mental discipline and as a 
contributor to the art of elegant speech and to the 
art of correct writing, is most fully recognized. No 
other author has so clearly seen or so well embodied 
the three-fold function of grammar. 

The series is complete by the same authors, and 
because of this affords teachers and pupils advan- 
tages that need no demonstration. Copies for exam- 
ination can be secured by writing the publishers, 
Effingham, Maynard & Co., or J. D. Williams, 151 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ARKANSAS ALL RIGHT. 


BrucE, THE PUBLISHER:— 

I have a very high opinion of your excellent 
Journal and ‘have recommended it to school men 
all over Arkansas. I am free to say that no school 
should be without it. F A. Futrall, Vice-President 
National Educational Association. 


An informal discussion took place at the meeting 
of the Moline, 11l., echool board, on the question of 
holding teachers to their contracts hereafter instead 
of granting them releases in the middle of fhe year. 
The general feeling was that this contract-breaking 
must be discouraged as a matter of self-defense on 
account of the great demand for Moline teachers 
elsewhere. No formal action was taken at this 
meeting, but it probably will be acted upon before 
next year’s contracts are made. 


AMONG TEACHERS EVERYWHERE. 


Miss Cynthia C. Listen, a teacher at Kellogg, Ia., was arrested 
by an angry parent for punishing a child too severely, 
Aquitted, : 

George Steinson was employed as a teacher by the New York 
City board of education, from 1883 to March 12, 1890. He was 
relieved from duty on the latter day because he lived at 
Guttenberg. He obtained an alternative writ of mandamus 
from Judge Freidman, of the superior court, to compel the 
board of education to reinstate.him. He claims that his 
license preveuts the board from discharging him. 


In Kentucky the public school teachers are not paid a fixed . 


salary, but receive so much foreach pupil. This plan has one 
good effect, that of stimulating teachers to secure scholars, 
and thus extend the benefits of education: but some have been 
found making false returns, ; 

A woman teacher at Topeka, Kan., has taught school there 
for twenty-two years it is said, without ever having missed a 
day’s attendance. 

T. D. Hall, a Nelsonville, O., school teacher who was bound 
over by Police Judge Martin on the charge of stealing Billy 
Frech’s $150 bicycle, made an effort to give bail yesterday, but 
failed and was locked up the county jail. 

Last month Miss Webb, a teacher in the public schools at 
Whittier, Cal , committed suicide by cutting her throat with a 
pen knife. The act is attributed to despondency caused by ill 
health and loss of money. 

Dr. Herman Dorner, a principal at Milwaukee, Wis., who 
was sued by a woman for having forcibly ejected her froma 
schoolroom, and thereby breaking one of her ribs received a 
judgment against him of 6 cents. This was practically an 
acquittal, as it will throw the court expenses upon the plaintiff. 

Hugh N. Brooks, a school teacher was shot and ki.led near 
Tripe, Col , by J. D. McDermott, a school director. The trouble 
grew out of controversy over school matters. 

Prof. Henry P. Emerson, principal of the Buffalo, N. Y., high 
school and recent republican candidate for superintendent of 
education, secured a warrant for the arrest of Norman E, 
Mack, editor of the Times, on a charge of criminal libel. 

On opening the schoolhouse of the Gallagher district in 
Mason Valley, Nev., after the summer vacation, it was discovy- 
ered that bees had taken possession of the children’s desks, 
and abut 300 pounds of honey was taken from them. 

The Providence, R.1I., School committee will expend $100 
per annum to defray the expenses of teachers selected to visit 
schools of exceptional excellence at a distance. 

Superintendent Curtis has been requested by members of the 
New Haven, Conn., board of education, informally, to ascer- 
tain how many school teachers attended the state teachers 
convention in Meriden this year. This information is desired 
by the board so that it may know how to deal with the matter 
next year. This year the teachers were not paid for the day 
and consequently not quite as many went as did last year, 
when they were paid forit. Some of the teachers don't like 
the idea at all and say that the board of education has no more 
right to inquire into the matter that it has to ask how many 
teachers attended church last Sunday or last fast day. They 
argue that the day was their own, that it was not included in 
the 200 regular school days and that they were at liberty to 
spend it as they pleased. 

Miss Mattie Dickson a teacher at Erie, Pa., committed 
suicide. Cause illness. 

E E. Gross, a school-teacher at Round Lake, about ten miles 
south of Worthington. was accidentally shot and killed while 
hunting. 

Prof. McCollum punished two boys named Brinley, who are 
his pupils in the public school at Clarion, Ia., and one of them 
drew a knife on him, after which he sent them home. The 
father then called at the school house and thrashed the teacher 
ina manner brutal. The profesor is badly injured and his 
assailant is in jail. 


The New Bedford, Mass., school committee re- 
ceived a communication from the school committee 
of Salem asking co-operation to secure such legis- 
lation as will give school boards full charge of 
school buildings. 


W.H Johnson, 
Cisco, Texas. 


Chas. L McClung, 
Columbus, Kans. 





W.H Stone, 


J. H. Altzer, 
Waucoma, Ia, 


Memphis, Tenn, 
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GIVING WOMEN A CHANCE. 





LARGE ENTERPRISES MANAGED BY WOMEN. SPLENDID 
PROFITS EARNED BY THEM. 


Many of the avenues in business and commercial 
lines which have heretofore been closed to women 
are being gradually thrown open. Women have 
been given freer scope to business activity and en- 
terprise, and where they have availed themselves of 
opportunities they have as a rule been equal to their 
male competitors. Large sums of money have been 
made in enterprises managed entirely by women. 

The rapid growth in wealth and power of Chi- 
cago has undoubtedly offered women special busi- 
ness advantages, and that they have been observing 
and quick to profit thereby is best shown by the 
recognition of their ability and influence in 
financial circles. 

The enterprises which have been undertaken 

by women in Chicago have in most cases resulted 
with enormous profits to those who have con- 
nected themselves with them. Few, if any of 
them, have begun with more favorable auspices 
than the Woman’s Columbian Laundry Com- 
pany. This organization is not only fostered by 
the best ladies in Chicago but actually con- 
ducted by the shrewdest women in America, 
some of whom enjoy a national reputation. The 
officers and board of lady managers are made up 
of such ladies as Mrs. Sarah Wilder Pratt, the 
president, who is a member of the Woman’s Club 
of Chicago. The vice-president is Mrs. Mary 
French Swarthout; author of school text-books 
on mathmatics. The second vice-president is 
Mrs. Addie R. Schuyler, preceptress of the Cen- 
tral States Normal School of Pennsylvania. The 
secretary and treasurer is Miss I. F. Parsons, 
manager of the Parson’s Stenographic Bureau. 
Mies Mary Parsons of Chicago, Mrs. Sally M. 
Moses, member of the Papyrus Club of Chicago 
and Marion Harland, author of Common Sense 
in the Household, the Dinner Year Book, etc. 
So much for the personae of the company. 
Marion Harland, the popular author, saw clearly 
the future of the enterprise and gave it at once 
her hearty support and co-operation. She ac- 
cepted a position on the board of directors and 
will assist with her counsel and guidance. 

The enterprise which has a fixed commercial 
standing was incorporated under the laws of the 
state of Illinois, January 25th, 1892, with the 
authorized capital of $300,000, divided into shares 
of $10 each for the purpose of doing a general 
laundry business and for the establishment of 
branches at various points where it will be for best 
interest of the company. 

It will be readily seen that no enterprise would 
receive the patronage of the general public more 
readily than this one, and that no person would 
find a safer and more profitable investment than in 
this organization. The company now makes a 
proposition to establish one hundred or more 
branch laundries, and for that purpose has decided 
to offer 10,000 shares of the capital stock to be sold 
to women only. The present price, $10 per share 
par value, payable if desired in monthly install- 
ments of $2.50 ashare. The price of stuck will be 
advanced to $12.50 per share as soon as the 10,000 
shares now offered are sold. 

With the complete operation of the laundries the 
capacity will enable the turning out of 100,000 
laundried shirts a week, and as the population of 
Chicago require many times this number of shirts 
a week and as the profits on each shirt is five cents, 
it can readily be seen that running full capacity 


they would be able to make a profit of $5,000 a 
week, $20,000 a month or $240,000 a year on shirts 
alone, to say nothing about revenues to be derived 
from other work and departments, which will be 
large. Taking this then as_a basis, and that money 
is worth 8 per cent. they would be able to pay a 
dividend of $8 on every share of stock. The com- 
pany does not believe it will be less and it may be 


more. 


The patented machinery which they are now 
using, and which they have the exclusive right to 
equip the branches with, gives better satisfaction 
than any other process, as no chemicals are used, 
therefore the fibre of the linen is not worn or eaten 
away. This is an important feature. The plant of 
the company which is now running is paying over 
50 per cent. on the amount invested. 

A comprehensive and compact review of the com- 
pany and its doings are summed up in the follow- 
ing questions and answers: 

Q.—What is the Woman’s Columbian Laundry 
Co.? 

A.—It is a woman’s company, owned, operated 
and managed by women. It is incorporated under 
the laws of the state of Illinois. Its charter gives 
it the right to establish, purchase and operate laun- 





MARION 
Member Board of Directors. 


HARLAND. 


dries, and also to operatea towel supply department. 

Q.—Is its existence limited? 

A.—By its charter it is given the right to con- 
tinue in business for twenty years, consequently it 
is permanent. 

Q.—Is it an industrial enterprise? 

A.—Yes, it will employ none but women, teach- 
ing them under improved methods to become 
skilled in every branch of laundry work, and give 
them the best wages possible, thus doing away 
with what is known as “sweater labor” which is 
ruining the health of thousands of women to-day. 
And to every woman in the employ of the com- 
pany who meet all requirements a certificate of pro- 
ficiency will be given, thus private homes will be able 
to avail themselves of unquestioned skilled labor. 

Q.—What is the capital stock? 

A.—300,000. 

Q.—Is any of the stock for sale and what is the 
price of shares? 

A.—A limited number of shares are for sale, the 
price is $10 per share, full paid, non-assessable and 
subject to no liability in any way beyond the 
amount invested: 

Q.—What is done with the profits of the business? 

A.—They ate paid to stockholders in dividends. 

Q —What risks do shareholders take? 

A.—None whatever; their shares cost them $10 
each, and are subject to no assessments in any way. 
Q.—Will the price of shares advance in value? 

A.—As soon as the present issue is sold the hold- 
ings of the company will be such as to warrant the 
advance in price of each share to at least $12.50. 

Q.—Do small stockholders receive as large divi- 
dends proportionately as large stockholders, and 
when and how are dividends paid? 


— ———————S__ 


A.—To illustrate: When a dividend is declared 
each share of stock receives the same amount, 
Dividends will be paid annually or as often as the 
profits of the business will admit, and will be 
mailed direct to all stockholders. 

Q.—What of the officers; are they good tinanciers? 

A.—All of our officers are well and favorably 
known in Chicago and throughout the country as 
business women, shrewd and capable in every 
respect, 

Q.—How can a woman get shares in this enter- 
prise? 

A.—By writing to the company, state how many 
shares you wish and enclose a draft, money order 
or check for the number of shares desired in the 
manner prescribed above, 

The main laundry at Chicago presents a won- 
derful scene of activity. The large force of 
females in the various departments busily hand- 
ling linens in all its various stages of the cleaning 
process—the ponderous” machinery with ite 
unique improvements for laundry work, are inter- 
esting to the visitor. 

The plant embodies a large building equipped 
with all the requisites for the advantageous and 
successful operation of a mammoth laundry. The 
adjoining property has been secured and the en- 
largement which was contemplated some time ago 
will be carried out at once. The increase in the 
working capacity of the plant is a necessity, as 
the laundry has for some time been unable to 
fulfill its orders. 

The Scuoot Boarp Journat takes pleasure in 
presenting its readers a comprehensive statement 
of the enterprise together with a hint in reference 
to its splendid future. The Woman’s Columbian 
Laundry Co. is doubly deserving of prominent 
mention; first, because its stock presents an op- 
portunity seldom equaled for small investors to 
realize handsome profits, and secondly, because 
there are many features in connection with its 
plan of operations that are praiseworthy for their 
beneficent aim. 

The proposition of selling stock to women is a 
wise one. ‘I'he thousands of investors in all parte 
of the country can only revert to the prosperity 
of the company, for each shareholder will thus 
become an agent of the company and lend addi- 

tional influence to the success of the enterprise. 

The publisher of the American Scnoo, Boarp 
JOURNAL became interested in the project and at 
once proceeded to examine more closely into the 
operations of the company, A visit to the general 
offices, Chamber of Commerce building on Wash- 
ington Street, opposite the Courthouse, Chicago, 
where the financial management is conducted, as 
well as to the plant on the West side of the city, 
gave ample evidence of the thrift and importance 
of the enterprise. The ladies are thoronghly em- 
bued with their work and the very closest atten- 
tion is given to every department and no oppor- 
tunity is lost to gain new ground step by step. 

Money received from the sale of stock goes toward 
building laundries and establishing branches, and 
thus the stock increases in value. Profits de- 
rived from our Laundries and branches are paid 
to stockholders in dividends. Each additional 
laundry means a larger revenue, consequently 
larger dividends to stockholders. A small invest- 
ment will bring you big returns. We are ready to 
say that any lady who has an investment in view— 
be it large or small—can here avail herself of an 
opportunity which is not likely to repeat itself very 
soon. An industrial enterprise which has the 
feature of supp yiog a popular want, which is man- 
aged by the ablest and best ladies in America—and 
which has already attained the recognition of the 
best people, can not help but meet with the best 
results—and thus benefit alike stockholders and 
promoters. 

Tn conclusion let us state that we know at 
present of no investment that could be made by 
teachers and friends with greater safety and 
offer a better return upon the capital invested 
than the Woman’s Columbian Laundry Company. 








A CHAIN OF INSTITUTIONS. 


THEIR WONDERFUL GROWTH AND SUCCESS IN MANY 
' OITIES—A DESCRIPTION OF METHODS AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS. 





The writer of this article had occasion recently 
to. call on: a business man whose offices are 
located in the Unity building, Chicago, and who 
manages several large enterprises. He is one of 
those active, brisk men who have no time for senti- 
ment—full of work, energetic, and always practical. 

“J can’t give you much time,” said he, “J have 
been ill at home—got out a few days ago, and have 
been trying to catch up with neglected work. But, 
sir, I am well now—perfectly well—and 
what’s more, I am happy.” 

The writer attempted to make his errand 
brief and then get away. “Now let me ask 
you—have you ever been ill—I mean have 
you suffered with hernia?” 

We had been so fortunate as not to have 
been afflicted with this trouble. But the 
speaker was elated over the fact that he 
had recovered from his illness that he 
wanted to tell his experience no matter 
how pressed he was for time. 

“Well, sir, I had a most serious case of 
rupture—had it for years too—suffered 
frightful agonies—and never expected to 
get rid of it. In fact it would have short- 
ened my life by a good bit—of that I am 
sure.” 

“But to be brief—I’m coming to the 
point directly. Only right here let me say 
that I’m not given to ruehing into print, 
parading around the fact that I had hernia 
and was cured—good things often advertise 
themselves—I was cured effectually. The 
doctors used no knife, gave no pain—and 
did their work in a quiet, professional 
manner. They applied a new method— 
evolved by the most recent experiments 
and now recognized by scientific men as the 
only correct treatment of hernia.” 

The interest of the writer was uroused. 
He-was not dealing with an ordinary news- 
paper advertisement. Here was a living 
advertisement—a gentleman who announced 
his experience to those with whom he 
came in contact—in a modest yet enthusi- 
astic way. He answered the question as 
to the treatment as follows: “It is the O. E. Miller 
Hernia Treatment Co. whose offices can be found in 
thirteen large cities of this country.” 

Mr. Barringer, of the American ScHoo.t Boarp 
JournaL then visited a number of the offices of this 
Cumpany and also hada personal interview with 
Dr. Miller himself. He is a fine type of the west- 
ern gentleman. Courteous and refined in manner, 
there is a certain dash and force which asserts 
itself almost unconsciously upon those who come in 
contact with him. He is well informed on all topics 
of the day, knows the East as well as the West, and 
is a thorough enthusiast on the great treatment 
for hernia. 

The success of the O. E. Miller Hernia Treatment 
Co. has meant the organization of « series of insti- 
tutions which have been established in a number of 
the leading cities of the United States and which 
are attracting the attention of all thoughtful and 
steady going people. It is a well known fact that 
the people of the country at the present time are 
not over-hasty in according recoghition of any one 
person or number of persons without there being 
substantial vauses for the same. 

* This company established itself with a definite 
object in-view, and-has succeeded in carrying out 
every promise that has been made. The successfuj 
treatment of a troublesome and painful ailment has 
been the central i¢ 4 of its operations, and the main 
cause for its enormous public patronage. 

The weight and importance of the proposition 
thatherniaor rupture will be “permanently cured or 
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no pay” has demonstrated itself magnificently with 
this company. It has a great remedy, employs the 
very best specialists and is doing good deeds for 
suffering mankind. 

In this article we merely aim to give an outline of 
the important institution without attempting to 
grow fulsome or laudatory, We are simply accord- 
ing due recognition to a substantial and reliable 
institution by giving a straightforward description 
of its standing methods and achievements. 

The O. E. Miller Co. has offices at Boston, Mass. 
Butte, Mont., Chicago, Ill., Detroit, Mich, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Milwaukee, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.> 
Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Portland, Or.; St 
Louis, Mo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Topeka, Kan.’ 
with main offices at Denver, Col. 








PROF. O. E. MILLER. 


Few companies show greater solidity in a finan- 
cial sense, or more stability in the men who are 
directing its affairs than the O. E. Miller Hernia 
Treatment Co. 

Each office is in charge of a business manager 
and a consulting physician. Not in a single in- 
stance is a man taken into the employ of the insti- 
tution until a rigid examination has been made as 
to the applicant. 

The company places quite as much confidence in 
the persone of its organization as it does in its 
finances, and it may not be uninteresting along this 
line to make a little mention of the personnel of the 
company. The officers and stockholders of the 

Ycompany are as follows: O. E. Miller, President; 
George Dils, Vice-President; A. J. Starkweather, 
Secretary and Treasurer; E. O. Carrington, Territo- 
rial Manager; Willis H. Wright, M. D., Chairman of 
Medical Staff; A. W. Chamberlin, Vice-President of 
the Chamberlin Investment Co., Denver, Geo. E. 
Ross Lewin, Cashier First National Bank, Denver; 
Isaac E. Blake, Pres. Continental Oil Co., Denver; 
C. H. Dow, Pres. Commercial National Bank, Denver. 

The business was established in Denver, in 
1886, by O. E. Miller, then a young medical student 
with avery limited amount of cash, but plenty of 
grit. He engaged a modest: suite of rooms in the 
Clifford Block, on Lawrence Street, near the present 
site of the Daniels & Fisher building, and, after 

about six weeks of fairly successful business, he was 

burned out. This did not daunt the will of the 
young man, for in a short time after the conflagra- 





tion he rented quarters in the Tabor Opera House 
block, and unfurled his banner to the world with 
the inscription, “Rupture Permanently Cured, Or 
No Pay,” which is strictly adhered to. 

The business has grown steadily, until it became 
of such magnitude that its founder was unable to 
conduct it single-handed, and about two years ago 
he merged it into a stock company with a capital of 
$250,000, which has grown to over $400,000, includ- 
ing the company’s surplus. ° 

The president, Prof. O. E. Miller, is too wel 
known to Denver people as the founder of the Club 
Home for working Women, and other similar enter- 
prises to need further mention. ; 

Mr. George Dils is of old Virginia stock, come, 
from Parkersburg, W. Va., is very honorably con 
nected, and has put in his entire life before 
coming here, in the banking business. 

Mr. E. O. Carrington, the territorial man- 
ager, is a man of sterling integrity. His 
long life of business experience is invalua- 
ble to the company. 

The chief surgeon, Dr. Willis N. Wight, is 
not only a graduate of two leading medical 
colleges, but has taken a special course in 
New York and Philadelphia hospitals, mak- 
a special study of hernia and abdominal 
surgery, and the physicians in all the various 
offices, without exception, are men of 
marked ability and fine standing. 

Dr. A. 8. Everett, who was one of the sub- 
stantial citizens of Denver, and had charge 
of the Arapahoe county hospital during 
two administrations, has been surgeon-gen- 
eral of the Grand Army of the Republic for 
two terms, and for twelve years previous to 
his coming to Denver he was a medical lec- 
turer in prominent eastern colleges. 

Dr. Coates, of Milwaukee, was president 
of one of the U. S. Pension boards of Wis- 
consin for many years, and was connected 
with various State Medical Institutions. 

So on through the entire list of physici- 
ans, without exception, they have equally 
honorable records. 

The business managers of the various 
offices are also successful men of high 
standing. In fact, the company has no use 
for failures. 

In the reports for the business for last 
month there was shown tLat an infant aged 
four months, and a man of 94 years had 
been treated that month. 

The ratio of females who are afflicted with hernia 
is 5 to 100, and of males 10 to 100. 

The offices of the company in eech of the cities are 
elaborate in equipment and central in their location. 

It is difficult in these days of promiscuous adver- 
tising and professional rivalry to pay a tribute toa 
medical expert without lending it the halo of mere 
advertising methods. We have therefore attempted 
to give a plain statement of facts, and an accurate 
description of the institution and the men who are 
prominently identified with its success. The 
reader must become impressed with the weight of 
argument that these carry. The confidence of the 
public is well merited and a glowing description 
can not serve asa plain matter of fact statement. 
The reader prefers to decide for himself. Rosy 
language and ordinary newspaper puffing do not 
find favor with an intelligent reader. Plain words 
only are nevessary to call attention to a meritorious 
treatment. 

As to the success of the treatment that the com- 
pany is making use of, there can be no question, a8 
thousands of the best people everywhere are willing 
to testify as to the relief they have received, and 
so long as the company adheres to its present 
methods of doing business and remains so careful a8 
to the character of the men who engage in it, there 
can be no possible future for it save success. 

It is therefore with pleasure that the AmMERIcAN 
ScHoot Boarp JourRNAL recognizes the services of 
the O. E. Miller Hernia Treatment Co., and cheer 
fully recommends it to its readers. 
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Jan easily be earned : 

(an competent Stenographers lypewriter 
To be-ome thoroughly competent attend the BEST 
scHOOL. The LARGEST and ONLY TYPE- 
WRITER SCHOOL in the Northwest is conducted by 

miss J. D. HESS, 

Pioneer Press Building, - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(@™ SEND For CATALOGUE. 3 








APPLETON’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


is located near the West Hotel, 14-16 Fifth St. 
So., —aeoes. Minn. Personal instraction 
is giveu in Bookkeeping, Penmanship, English 
Branches and Pitman’s Shorthand by men who 
have had many years’ practical experience. 


Address, 
A. R. ARCHIBALD, Manager. 
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The WOMANS HOME JOURNAL is the most 
popular woman’s household journal in America. Its sixteen 
pages each issue have original articles on Fashion, Milli- 
nery, Dressmaking, Instructions how to do all 
kinds of Fan Work, Advice upon Home 
Work, Suggestions upon Househvid Decora- 
tion, a Floral Department, Gardening, etc., etc. 
Our stories a by the best authors. Subseribe now and get it. 


IT WILL BE SENT TO YOU 
. Six Months on Trial for 10 Cents. | 0 
tis beautifully printed, fully illustrated, and 


ably edited, nly new subscribers are entitled to this 
offer, made because we want 50,000 new subscribers 
during the next 60 days. Regular subscription price, 50 cents. 


SEWING OUTFI FREE to every yearly sub’r 

mentioning this paper. This 
valuable outfit contains 138 useful articles for a lady's work- 
basket, and would cost, if bought at retail, upwards of $1. 


Address WOMANS HOME JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Offers the Following Named Courses of 
Study Leading to Degrees: 


CLASSIOAL, Crv1t ENGINEERING, 
SCIEN TIFIO, MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
LITERARY, ELEOCTRIOAL ENGINEERING, 
MINING, AROHITEOCTURE, 
METALLURGY, CHEMISTRY, 

AW, MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 


HoOMEOPATHIO MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
DENTISTRY, AGRICULTURE, 
PHARMACY, SPECIAL ‘1 EACHERS’ COURSE. 


Special attention is called to the 


School of Agriculture 


which is the best of its kind in the world, and 
is sitaated on a model farm of 250 acres. We 
also havea beautifo!l campus of 50 acres, 12 large 
equipped buildings, and some of the best lab- 
oratories in the United Statee. 
TUITION IS FREE 

except in the strictly professional departments. 
A descriptive catalogue of 180 pages sent Free to 
any address upon application. Drop a postal 
card intothe mailand get acatalogue. Address 


CYRUS NORTHROP, Pres’t, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Do You Want Money? 


Loans made on Real Estate, Machinery, Mer 
chandise, Piano and Furniture. We also make 
advances on undivided Estates. Warehouse 
Receipts and other acceptable securities. We 

ny and sell mortgages and other negotiable 
papers. 


The Collateral Loan Bank, 


Southwest Corner Third and Prairie Streets 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, UNIVERSITY 

of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. The An- 

nual Directory of the Alumni, shwoing what 
each graduate is now doing, sent on request. 

p FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES. 

fo N ET Payable in gold. City and farm 

loans. Best of security. Higesi safe inter- 

Invesi MERI 


est, Address TACOMA co., 
Taooma, WASH. 








Principals, Teachers, and College Students de- 
siring to secure employment at odd hours or 
during vacation should address T. M. Williams, 
67 Fifth ave., New York. 


is valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency nieces. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and 
you about them 


teacher and recommends 
you, thatis more. Ours Recommend S. 








The Chautauqua College, a department of 
the Chautauqua System, distinct from the 
Reading Circle, offers the regular college cur- 
riculum or special college and preparatory 
courses to students at home, by a system of cor- 


res 
Ad 
Baffalo, N. Y 





postage or coin tt A. H Smythe, Colum- 
us 
the 





standard for thorough instruction. 
of Directors is compo: 


cago. It employs 31 Tcachers. 
elective, and pupils may enter at their own 
convenience at any time during the year. 


Business and Grammer Schools and the lead- 


Mathematics, Civil Engineering, Electric Me- 
chanics, Schvol of 
ing, 


‘AMERICAN SCHOOL’ BOARD ‘JOURNAL. 


FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


U.S. DENTAL COLLEGE 


Address W. H. PRITTIE, seo. 
S84 TO ss STATE STREET. 
CHICAGO. 


SUPERINTENDENTS, 





th at'® something but if it tells 
is asked to recommend a 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ilwaukee }ychool of Hse 


Fall term opens Sept. 12. For Catalogues 
J.C. FILLMORE, Directur, 


422 BROADWAY. 


address, 


mdence with professors in le 


ing colleges. 
1ess, John H, 


aniels, Executive Secretary, MILWAUEEE, WIS. 








A.G, FAVILLE 


TEACHER OF 


EACHERS, ATTENTION! 


Are you looking for something fresh and 
spicy for CoLuMBUs Day? If so, send 10c in 





Ohio, for the American History Tablet, 
World’s Fair No. 


CHICAGO ATHENAEUM 


“THE PEOPLES’ COLLEGE.” 
New Athenaeum Bidg., 18 to 26 Van Buren Street. 


‘Piano, Singing, Harmony, 


420 Broadway, 


MILWAUKEE, - WIs. 


Now In Ire 2isr Year. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


A school broad in its scope and with a high 
Its Board 
of some of the most 
prominent and influential gentlemen in Chi- 
All studies are 





for taking orders Steady work. Apply 


| § A per month and expenses paid good men 
Protective Nurseries, Geneva, N. Y° 





SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 


A $12 Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 
Mw finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 










THE ATHENAEUM EMBRACES 


ing Shorthand School of the city. 4 at Gk oe tae ~ a aaetant caulk 


Architectural and and Mechanioal Drawing, 





Wood Carving and _Design- 
Water Color, Oil and China Painting, 
French, German, Spanish, Latin and Greek, 
Rhetoric, Elecution,Oratory, Literatuye, Musi 
7az~-This well-known institution maintains as 
valoable educational aids, a choice Library and 
ing Room,:also a spacious first-class 
Gymnasium for ladies and gentlemen. 
Address 


E. 1. GALVIN, Svert. 
For new Catalogue. 


HE TEACHERS’ HOTEL «t tne 


World’s Fair. (Teachers and their friends.) 


Has already booked parties in nearly 
every state. Rooms, $7 a week. 
Address at once, 
C. R. LONG, Mongr., 


211 Wabash: Ave.,* - Chicago. 





The= most servicable 
typewriting machine for 
colleges and school use is 
unquestionably the 


CALICRAPH. 


It has been adopted by 

school boards and college 

faculties after having been 

__ subjected to the most rigid 
test by experts. 

Owing to its simplicity 
of construction, ease in 
operation, together with 
durability, it is recognized 
as the best typewriting ma- 

Chine nowextant. Its special adaptability has popularized its use in busi- 
ness and professional offices and fur private use, as well as in the school room. 
It defies competition, and is endorsed by school superintendents, school prin- 
cipals, school board members, col‘ege professors and teachers. Thousands of 
machines are in use, thus making it comparatively easy for those who have 
acquired proficiency in operating the Caligraph to obtain positions. Address 
CALIGRAPH TYPEWRITER AGENCY, 


in any of the following cities: Atlanta, Ga., A!tbany, Baffalo, Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee. Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, New York, Umaha, Rochester, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, San Francisc», St. Paul, 
St. Lovis. Washington, etc., or th 


American Writing Machine Co.,, Hartford Ct. 


oe 
ue 





Special Sale of + 
FLORIDA FRUIT LANDS. 
Ten Acres $55. Payable $1 Monthly. 
Twenty “ $100. “ $2 - 


Choice location near the Gulf Coast and co-operative advantages. 
Orchards of Figs, Oranges, Lemons, etc., planted and 
cared for on easy terms. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








GEO. WARREN WILSON, : 


with a complete set of the latest improved attachments 


ry, and save dealers and agents 










DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


Ernest Benaer, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. — 


HERMANN ScHaAErFes, 
PRESIDENT ; 


We ask attentior to our complete assortment of 
NORMAL, SANATORY, 


JAEGER UNDERWEAR, 


AND ALL OTHER 


All-Wool Articles of Clothing 
MADE ACCORDING TO THE 


JAECER SYSTEM. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free by mail, 


Provide yourself with the DR. JAEGER 


ANTI-CHOLERA BANDAGE. 


De. Jaeger's Sanitary Woolen System Oo. 


Wholesale Office, 454 Broome St., 
Main Retail Store, Down Town Depot, 
827 & 829 BROADWAY} = 153 BROADWAY, 


WN Hw YORK. 





The World’s Columbian 
Exposition Illustrated. 


The Great Organ to furnish authentic 
World's Fair Information, 


Founded February, 1891. cong after and read 
in every civili land, 





It contains thirty-two pages, 11x16, The engrav- 
ings are in copper-plate half-tone, the most expen- 
sive and scientific process known, It contains full- 
page engravings of the officials of the Fair, great 
men and women visiting it from home and abroad, 
all of the leading exhibits and great attractions of 
the Exposition. Besides these artistic features, it 
will contain Biographical sketches of the officials, 
descriptions of the exhibits, rules of the Exposition, 
and a complete History of the World’s Fair from its 
very inception until January, 1894, 


“Every number is a beauty.”—Chicago Mail, 

“This charming number (June) retains 
attractions that have made its predecessors 86 
popular.” —Indianapolis Sentinel, 

“ Altogether it is not on wel worthy of reading, 
but it is invaluable to all those who intend visiting 
the World’s Fair,.””—San Franciseo Chronicle. 

“It contains a large amount of matter that is of 
great interest tc the public.”—Detrort News. 

“The illustrations are numerous and very fine.” 

; —Dover (N. H.) Evening Star. 

“The March number of this unique and univer- 
sally admired publication forms the first number of 
the second volume.” — Nashville Daily American, 

“As an art work it ranks high, and as reading 
matter it is intensely interesting.”’, a 

—Advance Thought, N. Y. 

Begulen subscription price, one ‘year, (24 
copies) . 7 
Special Great Offer, from July '92, to Jan, 

GR, CHO COONS). oc cctcocccstabanbaeenetenl only ss 
Single COAT Rds cc ccccccccccccccdcdsvagooccecose 2% 


During Summer, monthly; semi-monthly in the 
Fall; during Exposition, weekly. 
Subscriptions received at this office, 
where sample copy can be seen. 
Take advantage of our Special G~eat Offer 


and read and learn of the Great Exposition—the 
greatest event of the Nineteenth Century. 


J.B. CAMPBELL, Publisher, 
159 and 161 Adams St., Chicago, IlL 


PO meee eee seers Teese eeOessseseeeebeeeses 


CLUBING RATES. 


Frrst OFFER:— 

The WoRLD’s CoLUMBIAN ExposITION ILLUS" 
TRATED, One year, (24 COPICS).......00....00eeeerere 45.50 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL one year $2.00 

Both to one address for ONLY...........++0+0++re0-+$5,50 


SECOND OFFER:— 

The WoRLD’s COLUMBIAN Exposition ILLvs- 
TRATED, from July ’92. to Jan. ’93 (10 copies)...$1.50 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BoARD JOURNAL one year $2.00 

Both to one address for OMLY..........s:si-00bseet-e0.00 


W. G@. BRUCE, Pustisner. 
372-76 Milwaukee St., _ i 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 












AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 













































VW EVANCELINE. 
NE AND RECENT LONGFELLOW’S GREAT POEM. Comolete, 2D  - P 
A a" Gift Book. Prioted on Superfine 
El-wantly I lustrated. Beadeuncty 
| . | and in Fine Cl th, White, Bine and Gold SS, } SI | 
E /~ i! O O K S Gann "Baroniel ell yome Pra Ore a VY). iy tic 
Once! Don't eet Left! THREE COPIES for | - 
w & B JONES. SILVER CREEK, N. Y. De. f. H. Andrews. Jeflecsel wy 
Reed’s Introductory Language Work, , ce ; m 
From two to tens sue course in "English preliminary to the ! Medical College, Philadelphia, be 
study of formal grammar, 253 pp. 16mo, linen. Mailing price to gx Who would like one ot | Says Of s 
teachers, 40 cents. as T nt 
Reed & Kellogg’s One Book Course in English. HORSFORD’S AGID: PHOSPHA' f 
A complete text-book on Grammar an Composition. 328 pp.|... siesna tet witha pons pear, FEPWS | “A wondertal semedy which quel 7 
16mo., cloth. Mailing price to teachers, 60 cents. solid gold band ring beautifully engraved. Will you Siig tte irs th 
Kellogg & Reed’s Word Building. Your friends i¢ we will give you your choiceof the above | M@ most gratifying resu ts in the 
Fifty lessons showing the meaning of about fifty-five hundred | neignbornoo. ORN Sree eet 2m | Worst forms of dyspepsia.” 
common derivitive words in English, and giving a brief history - 
of tke language. 120 pp. 16mo, cloth. Mailing price to 1 . , ; a 
Teachers, 30 cents. «The Magazine for Hot Weather.” reaches various forms 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, 9p we and malanpet  ronengar aaa stem vAoveben 4 s of Dyspepsia that no other . 
Supplementing the development of the science with exhaustiv ie haa : 
eeactice in smapeniion. 352 pp. 12mo, cloth. Mailing price to te REVIEWoREVIEWS ed ae meee ae oa : 
1.00. Is “AS Magazine” 7 i 
Shaw's Phsales by Experiment. BECAUSE—" oe eae nc “a minutes ¥ 2h, and making the process ; 
Leading the pupil to a knowledge of the phenomena and laws every day to read, he can keep thor- @' of digestion natural and - 
of physics by a series of experiments. 320 pp. 12 mo, cloth wile wer iby, feadine ‘hie vals 4 easy. ‘ 
Mailin rice to teachers, $1. $1.00. Sena  Sunreyeeean anne 
rte wean oo tadlapeeeite. oe Descriptive pamphlet free on application to : 
OTHER NOTEWORTHY ‘TEXT-BOOKS. tionalist. | la aan . 
Elementary Psychology. By President James H. Baker, BECAUSE—“It is the best medi jum Rumford Chemical Works, Providence : 
University of Colorado. abreast. **—Chauncey M. Depew. | ——— oe 6 
Working Pr inciples of Political Economy. By Prof. S. M. wee eylew ¢ Reviews: is Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 2 
Macvane, Harvard College. - oe pit oe , eal 
Light Gymnastics. By. Dr. William G. Anderson, Yale Uni- en annie “of literary ‘hovelties For Sale by all Druggists. 
versity. none oftheir owa.—New York Oom= 
The Stor of the German Tliad. By Mary E. Burt. mercial a E: be peinee mall, fall de. 
The Eng ish Classic Series. 111 numbers. BECAUSE—It makes a Summer Price of ¥ rooD¥" BREW and MOODY'S . IMPROVED 
Kellogg’s Edition ete? —_ s. 15 numbers. FIVE MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. Hevtied fo date These. only yvare ts 
Sap pte Poae os 2 rt viene or school officers any | B™ C'S “NUMBERS. THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, sare anstiasbore, A. ny i ordi. 
pda itormndtion ior may wiah regardiog these or other books on the ADENTS. WANTED, 18 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. ly learn to cutand make any en 


in pea style to ane ipeeeete. Li r Ladies, 
same list. 
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$10.00 FOR A DESK. 


During the next sixty days, we offer our No. 194 Sotip Oak 
Fiat Top Desk for the exceeding low price of $10.00. Securely 
ae and shipped to any address on receipt of price. 


This desk is made of kiln- 
dried solid oak lumber, finished 
in antique oil finish. Top 52 
inches long, 32 inches wide, 
covered with brown leatherette 
or felt cloth. Height 30 inches. 
Has 4 drawers of assorted sizes 

"= to the left, and 4 book spaces 
Weight, 165 pound. in cabinet, and one drawer to 
the right. Size of book space 19 by 34 inches Finished back. A 
practical, but cheap desk adapted for principals, teachers, school 
clerks, city and county officials. We make 30 styles of cheap desks 
adapted for schools, colleges and public officials. We give es- 
timates on Extra sizes,-or designs furnished by architects of 
public buidings. 
Send for our complete catalogue and price list. Low rates of 2 UMD 
freight to all points. Soliciting your correspondence. Ht ii 
We are respectfully yours, 


OTTO DESK & FURNITURE Co. i 


Wholesale Manufacturers, 
Factory, 329-331 Fifth Street, OFFIcE AND SaLEsRoom, 291-293 Third St., 
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PRESENT SALARIES PAID TO SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 
EVERYWHERE. 


The question of salaries has occupied the atten- 
tion of a number of school boards in the United 
States. In every case the question first asked is: 
“What do they pay in other cities?” 

The School Board Journal sent out a large num- 
ber of letters to other cities, inquiring as to the 
salaries paid both to principals and teachers. We 
take up the principals’ salaries first and in the next 
number will publish those of the teachers. We also 
give with each city the population as given in the 
last census report, thus enabling a better basis for 
comparison. 


he 

2, 3 sag Sa OBS 

Name of Cities. FAS} = E28 E Bs E gs 
os n AQ 2 G} 

a a Eas “Ea 

NOW TOP ssci i sscisericcc 1,515,301 $7,500 §...... $3,000 $1,900 
Cia ciess cissnavesne 1,099,850 7,000 2,800 2,500 1,600 
BROS IID oi cscescccesicsse 806,343 5,000 5,000 3,000 1,800 
Be: SN iisiasisiscscassats 451,770 4,000 3,750 1,750 ww. 
I aissssstitisessssiie 448,477 seen 3,780 2,880 2,880 
BIIOIG i oncisescccssses 434,489 2,500 2,400 1,250 580 
San Francisco........... 298,907 4,000 2,500 2,000 1,750 
( incinuati............ 296,908 4,500 2,6.0 2,100 1,900 
Cleveland..........0..s00« 261,453 4,000 3,000 1,200 850 
New Orleans............. 242,089 2,000 1,600 1,000 700 
Milwaunee............... 204,000 4,000 2,500 1,700 =1,800 
Newark, N. J........... 181,830 «+. 2,400 2,000 1,500 
Minneapolis............. 164.738 4,000 2,500 1500... 
Jersey City............. 168,008 8,500 3500 2,000 850 
Louisville................. 161,129 3,000 2,250 1,650 750 
Omaha, veseee 140,452 3,600. 2,600 1,400 1,400 
Rochester............ ... 133,896 3,000 2,250 1,650 750 

Bb, Deaiiccaccssscicccscvce ROE Sense all $850 to $2,000 

Kansas City.............. 182,716 3,000 2,700 1,800 esses 
Providence.............. 182,146 3,500 3,000 2,000 675 
Allegheny, Pa........... 105,287 2,500 1,800 1,800 1,800 
Albany, N. Y............ 94,923 8,000 2,500 1,500 1,000 
Columbus, O........... 88.150 8,600 2,750 1,500 1,500 
Syracuse, N. Y........... 88,143 3,600 = 2,500 1,600 850 
Worcester, Mass........ 84,66) 3,500 3,000 2,000 600 
New Haven, Conn..... 81,298 4,500 2,700 2,500 600 
Paterson, N. J........... 78,347 2,000 2,000 1,500 850 
Lowell, Mass............ 77,696 2,600 2,500 1,900 650 
Nashville, Tenn........ 76,168 3,000 2,000 1,800 1,500 
Scranton, Pa............ 75,215 2,500 = 1,500 700 500 
Cambridge, Mass...... 70,028 3,000 2,000 wc. seve 
Memphis, Tenn........ 64,495 2,400 1,500 1,170 ~=1,000 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 60,278 3,600 2,500 500 500 
Reading, Pa.............. 58,661 2,000 1,700 600 375.30 
Trenton, N. J............ 7,548 2,500 1,800 1,500 700 
Lincoln, Neb............ 55,154 3,466.6624 2,000 850 700 
Los Angeles, Cal........ 50,395 2,400 1,500 1,200 1,000 
West Des Moines, Ia.. 50,093 2,500 1,500 TO hdaass 
Bridgeport, Conn...... 48,866 2,500 2,300 1,600 _..... 
Salt Lake, Utah......... 44,843 3,000 1,800 1,250 800 
Manchester, N. H...... 44,126 2,000 2,200 1,500 500 
ORs Th Fissecccscisecss. 44,007 2,504 2,300 1,800 500 
Hoboken, N. J.......+ 43,648 2,400 1,291.60 1,416.60 1,291.60 
Savannah, Ga.......... 43,189 3,000 2.500 1,500 600 
Seattle, Wash........... 42,837 3,000 2 500 eit 
New Bedford, Mass... 40,783 3,000 2,700 1,900 600 
Berke, Psccsessececccssceeee 40,634 2,500 1,200 700 500 
Somerville, Mass...... 40,152 2,500 2,400 1,900 675 
Harrisburg, Pa......... 39,385 1,800 1,100 700 400 
Kansas City, Kas...... 38,316 2,000 1,500 1,111 700 
Dallas, TEX.....cccrccccee 38,067 2,500 1,700 1,111 750 
Elizabeth, N. J......+ 37,764 700 ~=.1,800 700 625 
Wilkesbarre.............. 37,718 2,200 1,500 1,100 600 
Covington, Ky........... $7,371 1,800 1,600 1,250 wu. 
Portland, Mé......,... 36,425 2,250 += 2,000 1,440 500 
Tacoma, Wash.......... 36,006 3,000 2,000 1,500 1,100 
Holyoke, Mass.......... 35,687 2,560 2,200 1,800 650 
Binghamton, N.Y... 35,005 2,300 2, 800 560 
Augusta, Ga............. 83,800 1,800 = 1,250 1,000 400 
Duluth, Minn........... 383,115 3,600 1,800 900 650 
Yonkers, N. Y.......... 32.033 3,600 1,400 1,125 750 
Lancaster, Penn...... $2,011 2,160 1,200 660 850 
Springfield, O............ 31,895 2,400 1,300 1,100 470 
Topeka, Kas.............. 31,007 - 1,800 1,838% _...... 812.50 
Kimira, Ni Y¥.......ccc00¢ 30,893 2,000 2,000 1,450 600 
Salem, Mass............. 30,801 3,000 2,200 1,800 650 
LongIslandCity,N Y 30,506 2,000 2,000 1,800 1,000 
Terre Haute, Ind...... 30,217 2,750 1,400 1,000 600 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 29,100 2,000 1,500 990 600 
Waterbury, Conn...... 28,646 3,000 1,600 1,500 500 
Chelsea, Ma@ss............ 27,908 2,400 2,400 1,800 700 
Bay City, Mich......... 27,839 2,250 1,400 640 450 
Pawtucket, R. I........ 27,5838 2,990 2,200 1,430 616 
AKON, O...ccccecccccccees 27,601 2,75 1,500 900 700 
Haverville, Mass...... 27,412 2,400 2,000 1,350 650 
Brockton, Mass.......... 27,298 3,000 2,000 = 1,700 550 
Davenport, Ia,........++ 26,872 2,000 1,500 Se ttcees 
Sacramento, Cal........ 26,386 2,700 2,500 1,750 800 
Little Rock, Ark....... 25,824 2,100 1,500 1,200 720 
Auburn, N. Y......... 25,858 2,400 2,000 800 500 
Allentown, Pa........... 25,228 1,200 1,000 Ge tenes 
La Crosse, Wis.......... 25,090 2,400 1,400 1,200 ...... 
Springfield, Ill.......... 24,963 2,100 1,600 1,300 700 
Wichita, Kas............ 23,853 2,000 1,350 545 675 
Ruckford, IIl............ 23,584 2,200 1,700 1300 =... 
SONGS, Tdicscrceecoscooseee 23,264 2,400 1,400 850 600 





Newburgh, N. Y...... 23,087 
Fort Worth. Tex...... 22,076 
Oshkosh, Wis............. 22,836 
I BG ovcessesccceesss 22,746 
Burlington, Ia.......... 22,565 
Cohoes, N. Y 22,509 
Fitchburg, Mass........ 22,037 
Springfield, Mo.......... 27,850 
Oswego, N. Y........... 21,842 
Lewiston, Me........... 21,701 
Meriden, Conn......... 21,652 
New Aubany, Ind..... 21,059 
IT, Wii a cc essences 21,014 
Zanesville, O............ 21,009 
Jackson, Mich.......... 20,798 
TOs DO sicissesisendin 20,793 
McKeesport, Pa........ 20,741 
Cheer, Pa.............. 20,226 
Wilmington, N. C..... 20,056 
Schenectady, N. Y.... 19,902 
Lynchburg, Va......... 19,709 
PAIR Tiissisccise ices 19,688 
Newport, R L......... .. 19,457 
OPanese NS J .:055..50:0 18,844 
Waltham, Mass......... 18,707 
Sandusky, O............... 18,471 
Apponanz, R. I......... 17,761 
Kalamazoo, Mich..... 17,853 
South Norwalk, Con, —17,747 
Eau Claire, Wis......... 17,415 
Amsterdam, N, Y...... 17,336 
Pittsfield, Mass, ...... 17,281 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 17,201 
Concord, N. H.........  17,0u4 
Decatur, LL....cccccscsese 16,841 
Quincy, Mass............ 16,723 
Richmond, Ind......... 16,608 
Sheboygan, Wis........ 16,359 
Lafayette, Ind ......... 16,243 
Roanoke, Va............ 16,159 
No. Adams, Mass..... 16,074 
Shenandoah, Pa....... 15,944 
Findlay, Ohio........... 15,553 
Columbia, 8. C......... 15,353 
East St. Louis, IIl...... 15,169 
Northampton............ 14,990 
Stockton, Cal............ 14,924 
Watertown, N. Y...... 14,725 
MAMOHE, Phy sesccscesescsss 14,481 
WOOD, DORs ye cvsscscsstses , 14,445 
Newark, O......0,cceeese 14,270 
HOOK, TBiccccc cess s505 14,101 
Sedalia, Mo...:........... 14,068 
Chicopee, Mass......... 14,050 
Ottumwa, Ia............ 14,001 
Atchison, Kans......... 13,963 
Newburyport, Mass.. 13,947 
Beatrice, Neb........... 13,836 
Helena, Mont........... 18,834 
Rock Island, IIl........ 13,634 
CRMC, TRhisescccescceees 13,619 
Hastings, Neb........... 13,584 
Madison, Wis............ 13,426 
Steubenville, 0O........ 13,394 
Vicksburg, Miss........ 13,378 
Logansport, Ind........ 13,428 
Battle Creek, Mich... 13,197 
Lansing, Mich......... 13,102 
Atlantic City,.N. J... 13,055 
Passaic, N. J... 13,027 
West Bay City, Mich 12,981 
Jacksonville, Ill...... 12,9385 
Hambal, Mo............. 12,856 
Manistee, Mich......... 12,812 
Paducah, Ky............. 12,797 
Portsmouth, Obio...... 12.394 
Fond du Lac.............. 12,024 
ee | | en 12,010 
West Superior, -Wis.... 11,988 
SaratogaSprings,N.Y 11,975 
Fort Scott. Kan......... 11,046 
Hazleton, Pa...... ...... 11,872 
Cheyenne, Mo........... 11,690 
Ogdensburg, N. Y..... 11,662 
Marinette, Wis......... 11,523 
Danville, Il1......00....... 11,491 
Streator; 111 11,414 
Elkhart, Ind............. 11,360 
rn 11,319 
Chillicothe, O........... 11,288 
Stillwater, Minn...... 11,260 
Ithaca, N. Y........... 11,079 
Everett, Mass........... 11,068 
Denison, TeX.........++. 10,958 
East Liverpool, 0O..... 10,956 
Scranton, O..........0.. 10,9389 
Janesville, Wis.. ... .. 10,886 
Carbondale, Pa......... 10,833 
DR, Dicresercessessccenes 10,801 
Anderson, Ind........... 10,741 
Butte, Mont.............. 10,723 
Clinton, Mass............ 10,424 
I, basco uecepness 10,302 
BRDOB, TAD. cvecreceosereese 10,294 
Hyde Park, Mass....... 10,198 


1,800 
2,000 
2,400 
2,250 
2,280 
1,500 
2,500 
2,223 
1,600 
1,700 
1,200 
1,300 
1,500 
2,400 
1,600 
1,300 
1,500 
1,800 
1,600 
2,000 
1,560 
2,400 
3,000 
2,500 
2,300 
1,300 
2,500 
1,800 


2,650 


1,853 
2,000 
1,800 
2,000 
2,400 
1,700 
780 
1,800 
2,220 
1,500 
1,920 


1,400 
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1,600 


1,500 
1,700 
1,500 
1,250 
1,500 
1,623 


1,250 


1,800 
1,052.50 
975 
2,200 
1,222.20 

1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
1,300 
1,600 
1,400 
750 
934 
900 
1,200 
1,:07 
1,000 
1,000 
900 
1,050 
1,100 
1,110 
1,000 
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1,100 

850 
1,500 
1,100 
1,000 
2,000 
1,600 

600 

950 
2,000 


(Continued in our next.) 
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HELD UP TO CONTRACT. 


There is trouble between the building committee 
of the Cincinnati school board and the Bennett & 
Peck Company over the heating of the Sixteenth 
and Twenty-fifth District school-houses. The con- 
tract for the former reads: “Will heat and venti- 
late the new Sixteenth District School, to be built 
on Mt. Auburn, for the sum of $3,980.” 

Mr. Bennett, of the company, was out, and 
stated that his firm never intended to heat the 
halls, and Mr. Frazer asked: “Did your company 
intend to deceive the board when it made the con- 
tract to heat the building?” 

We only intended to heat the rooms; the halls 
are not included,” was the reply. 

“Then why were eight registers put in the halls?” 

This occasioned a lengthy discussion over the 
contract, which was examined and found to contain 
the words quoted above. The plans of the house 
-were looked for, but could not be found, and the 
opinion of Superintendent Klein was that they 
were lost for yood. 

Mr. Peck was present and stated that no three 
furnaces made could heat the building, and his 
refusal to do what the board think he should do 
caused considerable ill-feeling. 

In repy to a statement made by Mr. Klein, Mr. 
Bennett said: “I dont know what the plans call 
for, but I know what is going on in our business.” 
The tilting was tinally adjusted. 

The same difficulty was experienced in the Twen- 
ty-fifth District, and there another furnace will be 
constructed. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


The school council of Cleveland, O., has post- 
poned the opening of night schools indefinitely, 
owing to a lack of funds. 

The school board of Utica, N. Y., has granted the 
use of a school house three nights per week to the 
Italian people of the city for the instruction of Ital- 
ian children in the English branches, They will 
furnish their own teachers, pay for light used and 
the extra services of the janitor of the building. A 
great majority of those who will attend this school 
labor in our mills and factories by day and can 
only attend a night school. It is the opinion of 
Rev. Father Castelli and others who have given 
this subject much thought and attention, that Ital- 
ian youths in their first effort to learn English, will 
advance much more rapidly under the guidance of 


a teacher equally versed in both the Italian and 
English languages. 


SCHOOL HOUSE FIRES. 


Brainard, Minn. School house, damage $100. 

West Troy, N. Y. Third ward school. Loss 
$1,500. 

Chadron, Neb. Academy. Loss $15,000; insur. 
ance $4,000. 

Alta, Ia. New school house; loss $10,000; insur- 
ance $6,000. 

Ridgeville, Jay Co., Ind. 
$17,000; no insurance. 

Ontario, Cal. Portion of Whittier school; loss 
$12,000; no insurance. 

The Eddyville, Ky., high school building burned 
last month. It was a nearly new structure and 
valued at $2,500. 


School house; loss 


E. H. Butler & Co., publishers of the Munroe 
speller, have appealed to the commissioner of pub- 
lic works of Providence, R. I., alleging that said 
Gravee’ spe!ler, so called, has never been adopted 
by the school committee; the opinion of the city 
solicitor to the contrary notwithstanding, and have 
declared their intention to litigate the question. 
The school committee decided to dispel all question 
by re-adopting the Graves speller, in due form in 
accordance with prescribed rules. 

The new Potter's Geography has won considerable 
favor with educators throughout the United States. 
Several important adoptions have been scored 
strictly on the merits of the work which are fully 
established. School boards have recognized the fact 
and the adoption of this geography is not looked 
upon as an experiment. 
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SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 


The Buffalo, N. Y., board of education, it is 
claimed, will have a large deficiency by January let 
in ite exchequer. ; 

The Tiffir, O , board of education of this city sold 
$50,000 of bonds to Spitzer & Co., of Toledo, at a 
premium of $26,005. 

Mayor Grant, of New York City, refused to re-ap- 
point Mrs. Williams to the board of education. She 
was the only lady member on the board. 

Tne St. Catharines, Ont., school board has unan- 
imously decided that in the future promotion will 
not take place by examination, but by the record of 
the scholar’s work during the year, 

The school superinterdents of New York state 
resolved to ask the legislature to pass a law requir- 
ing that all children between the ages of 7 and 12 
shall attend school throughout the school year, and 
that those from 12 to 14 years, while not legally 
employed.. 

The Delaware schoo] board, Mercer county, Pa., 
has decided that the teachers who teach in that 
township the coming winter must not be out later 
than half-past nine o’clock any night previous to a 
day’s teaching. Those not wishing that restriction 
placed upon them can withdraw. 

The school board of Kansas City, Mo., has ceased 
to insure its school building, and instead has created 
an insurance fund, placing therein at the end of 
each year such sum as would have been paid out 
for premiums, less any expenses incurred on 
account of losses by fire or cyclone. The first year 
ending June 30, 1892, netted $4,952.75. 

The statement made in the iast number of the 
Scuoot Boarp Journat to the effect that “The 

Faculty of the Milwaukee High School assisted the 
pupils in forming Republican and Democratic 
clubs” is erroneous. Principal Rogers states that 
the clubs were formed outside of the school build- 
ing and were in no way encouraged by the teachers. 
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An interesting discussion is now in progress 
among the members of the San Francisco board of 
Education as to whether dancing shall be allowed 
in the public schools. The senior class of the high 
school petitioned the board for permission to hold 
their annual dance in the two upper rooms of the 
High school building. This would necessitate the 
removal of 160 desks. Director Girard, chairman of 
the High school committee, leads the opposition to 
the application of the students. The board took a 
vote on the proposition and they stvod 5 to 5, with 
one member absent. The students have not given 
up the tight and will try and have the matter 
brought up again. 

Department Mechanic Spear, in the employ of the 
Oakland, Cal., board of education, has been in the 
habit of making necessary changes in the schools in 
advanve of the granting of requisitions, which are 
required by the rules. He has concluded that this 
is a dangerous practice, and this conclusion involved 
him in a war of words with Emma H. Hilton, one 
of the high school teachers. She wanted him to 
build a closet in her room at the school. Spear re- 
fused unless on order of the board. Miss Hilton 
said that if she were a member of the school board 
there would be a new department mechanic elected. 
Spear retorted that if he were a member of the 
board there would bea teacher in Miss Hilton’s 
place inside of two days. 

At the meeting of the Allegheny, Pa., school 
board, the president stated that in June, when the 
teachers for the ensuing year were elected, more 
were elected than the enrollment of pupils called 
for, on the expectation that there would be a large 
increase in the number of pupils in September as 
usual. The expected increase, however, did not 
occur and in September the rolls showed there 
were 29 more teachers in service than the enroll- 
ment of pupils warranted. The question was raised 
that as the teachers were elected for a year, could 
they drop them. President McMullen thought 
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CO.’S BOOKS. 


they could. R. B, Scandrett said they were elected 


for a year, and he was confident they could recover — 


a year’s salary. 

The Chicago board of education adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Wuereas, This board has learned with deep sor- 
row of the sudden death of our late superintendent, 
Mr. George Howland; 

THEREFORE, Br It KESOLVED, That we again wish 
to place on record our high eSteem for him asa 
man, a citizen, and an educator. A deep debt of 
gratitude is due his memory by the citixens of Chi- 
cago for the great work done by him for so many 
years in the education of the young; 

Anp FurRTHER RESOLVED, That we extend our 
heartfelt sympathy to his relatives in their bereave- 
ment, feeling that they must find consolation in the 
fact that his life’s work has been well done; 

AND FurTHER RESOLVED, That these resolutions 
be placed on record in the proceedings of the board, 
and that a copy of the same, suitably engrossed, 
be sent to the family of the deceased. 

Signed by Thomas Brenan, D. R. Cameron, E. G. 
Halle, Wm. H. Beebe, James Rosenthal. 

Prof. Califf, of Hancock Co., Ill., says he finds a 
deplorable state of affairs regarding “text books.” 
In some schools there are pupils without books, 
and the teachers up to date have been unable to 
secure books. In other schools he finds a lack of 
uniformity, schools in which three or four kinds of 
readers are in use, and books on other sub jects ar 
equllay as badly mixed. 








The Woman’s Publishing Company of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., publishers of “The Housekeeper, 
will pay 5 per cent. as its first semi-annual dividend 
January Ist, 1893. All stock fully paid up before 
that date will participate. What more appropriate 
Christmas present than a few shares of the capital 
stock of this company? 
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Recent. Abreast of the Best Methods. Examine Them Before Making Adoptions. 


SCIENCE. 
Shaler’s First Book in Geology....... $1 00 
Shepard’s Inorganic Chemistry....... 112 
Shepard’s Briefer Chemistry with org. 

CUE SEU CCG RES) ss ecb ssceesess 
Remsen’s Organic Chemistry......... 1 20 
Chute’s Practical Physics............ 112 
Colton’s Practical Zoology............ 80 
Crosby’s Mineralogy................ 60 

MATHEMATICS. 

Bowser’s Academic Algebra.......... 112 
Bowser’s College Algebra............ 1 50 
Bowser’s Plane and Solid Geometry... 1 25 
Bowser’s Plane Geometry............ 90 
Bowser’s Elementary Trigonometry... 90 
Bowser’s Treatise on Trigonometry... 1 25 
The New Arithmetic................ 75 
Two Years With Arithmetic (third 

and fourth years)............... 35 

LANGUAGE. 


Hyde’s Lessons in English, Book I... 35 
Hyde’s Lessons in English, Book II.. 60 


Meiklejohn’s English Lauguage.... .. 1 20 

Meiklejohn’s English Grammar...... 80 

William’s Composition and Rhetoric.. 90 
MUSIC 


Whiting’s Public School Music Course, 
5 Reader’s, each, 25 cts.; Sixth Reader, 
54 cts.; lst Chart, $6.00; 2d Chart, $3.00. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Sheldon’s Short German Grammar...$ 60 
Joynes’—Meissner German Grammar.. 1 12 
Joynes’ German Reader............. 90 
Deutch’s Select German Reader...... 90 
Boisen’s Preparatory German Prose.. 90 


Meissner’s German Conversation..... 75 

Edgren’s Compendious French Gram- 
 SevererTrr re Terr TTT TTT ree 112 

Houghton’s French by Reading...... 112 


Super’s Preparatory French Reader.. 90 
Grandgent’s French Composition, 4 


aes ish evecedonscuwes 12 
Grandgent’s Italian Grammar....... . 80 
Edgren’s Spanish Grammar.......... 80 
Ybarra’s Spanish Method............ 1 50 


LITERATURE AND READING. 
Hawthorne & Lemmon’s Am. Lit..... $1 12 
Badlam’s Readers. Primer, 25; First 

Ai tks a end ddawweda dues 30 
I UN vnc ccktnsdveseeedovns 25 
Wright’s Nature Readers Part I, 25 

cts.; Part II, 35 cts., Part ITI, 50 

i NE Be ckbd ass bockeeneecas 60 
Meiklejohn’s English Literature..... 80 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Progressive Outline Maps.—29 maps, states, 
divisions. Each, .82 cts.; per hundred, 
$1.50. 

Practical Wall Maps.—-Hemispheres, Conti- 
nents and United States. Seven maps 
on rollers, $12.00; unmounted, $8.00. 


HISTORY. 
Sheldon’s General History........... $1 60 
Sheldon’s United States History..... 112 


Sheldon’s Greek and Roman History.. 1 00 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
Wilson’s United States Government... 50 


Dole’s American Citizen............. 90 
Wilson’s The State.................. 2 00 
Gide’s Political Economy............ 2 00 
PSYCHOLOGY. 7 
De Garmo’s Lindner’s Psychology.... 1 00 
DRAWING. 


Thompson’s Drawing Series —-Primary Free- 
hand, advanced Freehand, Model and 
Object series, Aesthetic Series, etc., etc, 


Sample copies sent for examination on receipt of the introduction price above. The amount paid for sample copy credited on bill when 


books are ordered for introduction. 


Circulars and sample pages free. 


ke Send for Particulars about World’s Exposition Maps for Pupils. -@% 
D.C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 





SHicAGoe. 


LONDON. 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION EVERYWHERE. 


Columbus, O., school board sold $110,000 in 5 per 
cent. bonds to N. W. Harris, of Chicago, at par. 

The Oakland, Cal., board of education refused to 
grant the use of the high school to the senior class 
for a dance. 

The board of education of Minneapolis has akol- 
ished the practice of oan during the meetings 
of the board. 

The Milwaukee school board conducted its last 
meeting by candle lights. The large fire had dam- 
aged the gas works. 

The Detroit school board has found that fraud 
has been enacted by census enumerators. The 
matter will be investigated. 

President Ross of the Hoboken, N. J., school 
board personally borrowed the money to pay the 
school teachers their last month’s salary. 

Inspector Hughes of the Toronto school board, 
has sent circulars to all the public school teachers 
instructing them to warn the children to keep away 
from the manholes on the streets. 

The Leavenworth, Kas., board of education re- 
fused the request of the university association for 
permission to use the high school auditorium free. 
It was decided to exact $5 per night. 

The West Indianapolis, Ind., town board made a 
uniform increase in the salary list—but skipped the 
school trustees-—in fact, cut them down from $150 
to 350 a year. It is likely to cause trouble. 

A resolution introduced in the Muskegon, Mich., 
school board states that School Trustee Louis 

Kanits has been charged for a long time in public 
and in private as having abused his position asa 
member of the board by voting on matters in which 
he was pecuniarily interested and in violation of the 
school charter. An investigation is asked. 

Mr. Maloney caused considerable excitement in 
the Newport, Ky., school board, when the above 
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named wanted a committee of three appointed to 
investigate a case of bribery that is being floated 
around some members, as claimed ina daily. The 
matter was referred to the Committee on Proposi- 
tions and Grievances. 

The committee on finance of the Detroit school 
board recommended that the salary of the board's 
attorney, William E. Baubie, be increased to $1,300, 
to take effect November 1. Inspector Ferguson 
moved to amend by making the figures $1,500. In- 
spector McDonald thought that the board would 
have no trouble getting a maa to attend to business 
as closely and as well as does Mr. Baubie for $1,000 
per annum. Amendment carried. 

A communication was received by the New Bed- 
ford, Mass., school committee from the school agent 
of the Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society, ask- 
ing permission to attend the schools and speak to 
the schools on the subject of total abstinence, cir- 
culate pledges (not to be signed without the ap- 
proval of the parents or guardians) and to present 
lithographic certificates to signers of the pledge. 
Laid on the table. 

It is also said that some legislation may be offered 
affecting the Grand Rapids, Mich., board of educa- 
tion. Secretary Stein said that an attempt would 
be made to abolish the present board of education 
andrestablish a smaller board, to consist either of 
one member from each ward instead of two, ora 
commission of five to be elected by the city at large. 
“T think this would be the most fovlish thing that 
could be done,” said Mr. Stein. “Our present board 
is all right, and no one can bring a single thing 
against it. It don’t cost the city a cent and I don’t 
believe a better system could be devised. Why, 
here is Dr. Bradfield for instance! He is one of the 


hardest working men on the board and if he should 
be paid for the time he puts in now for nothing, 
$1,500 a year would not begin to pay forit. Ifa 
commission should be created, the members would 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH WORK 


A SPECIALTY. 
THE BEST ON EARTH ARE 


ROYAL 


AND KING OF ALL IS OUR 


PRINCE ROYAL FURNACES 


PARTICULARS, 
CIRCULARS. ETC., 
ADDRESS THE 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


SAXTON. PHILLIPS & CO. 


16 NO. 7TH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


STEAM SYSTEM 


HOT WATER SYSTEM 


WOOD FURNACE 





have to be paid and I don’t see how they could do 
any better work. 

It is proposed to attempt at the next meeting of 
the Portland, Me., school board to bring about a 
change in the present time-honored system of giv- 
ing no school signals on stormy days. Under the 
new system as proposed, the morning signal will be 
given as it now is. If, however, there is a morning 
session during which a severe shower comes up, 
school will be dismissed as usual at 12. Then if it 
is desired to omit the afternoon session, the signal 
33 will be struck at 1:15. 

Educational circles in Indiana are watching with 
interest the school savings bank at Bloomington, 
which was so successfully conducted last year that 
arrangements were made by which the deposits 
were kept up during vacation. Since the opening 
of school this fall. the deposits have averaged more 
than $50 per week. Incidentally, business forms 
and banking principles are taught, the children 
being required to make out their own deposit slips, 
checks, drafts, etc. 

At the last meeting of the New York board of 
education, Commissioner Hubbell presented a bill 
providing for the redistricting of the school wards 
of the city. He urged its passage, declaring that it 
is necessary to the good of the schools. He said 
that, as they are arranged, some trustees have little 
or nothing to do, and others have more than they 
can do well or more than they are likely to do well. 
He said that the size of the school districts, which 
are now the wards of the city, ought to be made 
more nearly equal. Commissioner Gerard suggested 
that the bill ought to contain the provision that the 
present trustees be not legislated out of office. This 
same bill had been considered before, and has been 
defeated because some of the trustees were afraid of 
losing their positions and have worked against the 
measure. Commissioner Hubbell favored the sug- 
gestion. 
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_ THE FULLER & WARREN 
‘COMMON * SENSE % SYSTEM 


U/arming, Ventilation and Sanitation for Schools and Public Buildings 


Is the PEER of and SUPERIOR to any of the so-called systems of sanitation in use at the present time. 


m= Doctor Ross Sanitary Cremating Closets 


PATENTED SEPTEMBER 19, (882. 


provides for the annihilation bd fire of all deposits. They are in no way connected with the ventilating system which of itself isa POSITIVE INSURANCE © 


AN D GUARANTEE against the Foul, Noxious and Deadly Odors contaminating the atmosphere of so many school rooms furnished with the imperfect and 
non-scientific systems on the market. 


VENTILATION AND SANITATION 


Commands the consideration of every progressive and enlightened School Board prizing the health of their pupils higher than the “Contract Price” of the 
system in contemplation. The Furnaces used in this system are made expressly for Schools and Public Buildings, and embody the 


FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


of the FULLER AND WARREN CO. For full particulars, information and Catalogues, referring to hundreds of buildings now equipped with the “COMMON 
SENSE SYSTEM,” apply to 


FULLER & WARREN WARMING AND VENTILATING CO., BOSTON. 


FULLER & WARREN WARMING AND VENTILATING CO., CHICAGO. 
The Common Sense Warming and Ventilating Co., Dallas, Texas. 


We manufacture a full and complete line of Warm Air Furnaces, Hot Water and Steam apparatus. Catalogues furnished on application to 


Fuller & Warren Co., T Troy. ae Fuller & Warren Co., Milwaukee, = 


—~THIS—— 
A Silver Bugle French Plate 
Boudoir Onyx Clock 4 MIRROR 
: Stands 10 inches high, 14 inches 
wide. 


PV i We ane it to any lady or gentlemen’ 

; : , sending us Six subscriptions at $1] 

We give this Clock free to any person THIS BEAUTIFUL each. If sent immediately it includes 
sending us Four Subscriptions for a 


sibias $1 cach Rochester Onyx Banquet Lamp our beautiful Christmae number, = 


mely illustra 
with Polished Onyx Standard, handsome brass base, stands Rencaemery — 
$1 in. high, we give with 15 subscriptions at $1 per year. 


All orders sent us before December 15th include our Christmas number which is worth the price alone. Address 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD J OURNAL, 


211 Wabash Avenue, Cuicaco, ILL. 372 to 376 Milwaukee Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 
Above Goods are expressly manufactured for us by Frank A. Lappen & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. : 


THIS HANDSOME 


EXceELLent Time KEEPER. 





